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CXDNVENTION  BULLETIN 


It  is  time  to  plan  for  the  1984  NFB 
convention,  and  what  a  convention  it 
promises  to  be!  We  are  going  to  Phoe- 
nix. We  will  headquarter  at  the  Hyatt 
Regency  Phoenix. 

The  Hyatt  is  one  of  the  truly  fine 
hotels  in  the  nation.  It  is  new  and 
luxurious.  It  has  excellent  restaur- 
ants, a  delightful  atmosphere,  and  su- 
perb facilities.  Out  rates  continue  to 
be  unbelievably  good.  They  are:  single 
rooms  ^2  3.00;  doubles  and  twins  ^24.00; 
and  triples  ^2  7.00  plus  tax  (currently 
six  percent).  There  will  be  no  charge 
for  children  under  twelve  who  stay  in 
the  same  room  with  their  patents. 

All  requests  for  reservations  should 
be  sent  to  the  Hyatt  Regency  Phoenix  at 
Civic  Plaza,  122  North  2nd  Street,  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona  85004;  telephone  (602)  25  7- 
1110.  For  each  room  reservation  include 
a  check  or  money  order  in  the  amount  of 
^20.00  made  payable  to  Hyatt  Regency 
Phoenix.  The  ^20.00  (which  is  not  re- 
fundable)  will  apply  toward  your  room 
bill.  Your  request  for  reservations 
should  include  the  following:  1)  Your 
name  and  address;  2)  Your  date  of  ar- 
rival; 3)  Your  date  of  departure;  and  4) 
What  kind  of  room  you  want— single,  dou- 
ble, or  triple. 

Registration  will  begin  Monday,  July 
2,  but  as  usual  in  recent  years,  many  of 
the  delegates  will  probably  arrive  by 
Friday,  June  29.  The  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  (which  is  an  official 
business  session  of  the  convention  and 
which  is  open  to  all)  will  take  place 
Tuesday  morning,    July   3.     Business   ses- 


sions of  the  convention  will  occur  Wed- 
nesday morning,  Wednesday  afternoon, 
Thursday  morning,  Friday  morning,  Friday 
afternoon,  Saturday  morning,  and  Satur- 
day afternoon.  Final  adjournment  will 
occur  at  five  o'clock  Saturday  after- 
noon. The  banquet  wUl  be  held  Friday 
evening,  July  6.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  schedule  of  events  is  one  day 
later  than  usual.  The  reason  is  that 
the  hotel  had  other  meetings,  and  these 
dates  suited  their  convenience  and 
helped  us  get  better  rates. 

As  has  been  the  custom  in  recent 
years,  most  of  the  last  day  of  the  con- 
vention (Saturday,  July  7)  will  be  de- 
voted to  resolutions  and  business.  The 
agenda  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow 
sufficient  time  for  full  discussion  and 
debate  of  all  questions. 

An  important  part  of  the  convention  is 
the  door  prizes.  Chapters  and  affil- 
iates should  begin  now  to  collect  these. 
In  the  past  we  have  informally  put  a 
minimum  value  of  ^25.00  on  prizes;  but 
many  have  been  worth  considerably  more. 
If  you  wish  to  mail  door  prizes  to  Phoe- 
nix before  next  summer,  send  them  to  Mr. 
Art  Dinges,  3104  East  Diamond,  Phoenix, 
Arizona  85008. 

One  of  the  high  points  of  next  sum- 
mer's convention  should  be  the  announce- 
ment of  the  winners  of  the  Associates 
contest.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  first 
prize  is  ^1,000,  the  second  prize  ^5  00, 
the  third  prize  ^200,  and  the  fourth 
prize  ^100.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Sandy  Sanderson  of  Alaska  was  the  19  83 
winner  (as  well  as  the  19  82  and  the  19  81 
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winner).  However,  a  number  of  other 
people  claim  that  they  intend  to  make  a 
strong  challenge  this  year.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  made  at  the  1983 
convention,  the  winners  of  the  1984  As- 
sociates contest  will  be  announced  at 
the  Tuesday  morning  Board  Meeting. 

In  recent  years  we  have  tried  to 
streamline  our  process  of  considering 
resolutions.  The  procedure  has  worked 
well,  and  it  will  be  continued  in  Phoe- 
nix in  1984.  If  a  resolution  is  to  be 
considered,  it  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee in  written  draft  form  no  later 
than  two  o'clock  Monday  afternoon,  July 
2.  Furthermore,  someone  must  be  present 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  resolution  and 
to  negotiate  concerning  possible  changes 
in  wording  or  content.  Of  course,  wc 
will  continue  our  policy  of  not  permit- 
ting the  Resolutions  Committee  to  bottle 
up  a  resolution.  If  the  author  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  Committee's  action, 
he  or  she  may  take  the  resolution  direc- 
tly  to   the   convention   floor.     The  reso- 


lutions passed  by  the  convention  arc 
statements  of  policy,  \^4lich  determine 
the  actions  and  direction  of  the  Federa- 
tion. 

Art  Dinges,  the  President  of  the  Ari- 
zona affiliate,  can  be  reached  at  the 
address  already  given.  His  telephone 
number  is  (602)  273-7932.  Art  and  the 
other  Arizona  members  say  that  they  are 
going  all  out  to  make  this  the  best  con- 
vention we  have  ever  had. 

Phoenix  is  ideal  for  a  convention.  It 
has  fine  restaurants,  excellent  shopping 
facilities,  and  exciting  places  to  go. 

Reservations  will  be  taken  on  a  first 
come  first  serve  basis,  and  when  the 
Hyatt  Regency  has  been  filled,  reserva- 
tions will  be  placed  in  nearby  hotels, 
where  we  have  made  arrangements  for 
overflow  accommodations.  Those  who  do 
not  get  their  reservations  in  early  may 
not  be  able  to  get  a  room  in  the  head- 
quarters hotel.  This  is  sure  to  be  the 
greatest  convention  we  have  ever  had— so 
here  we  come.  Phoenix;  and  get  those 
reservations  in! 


THE  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  WORKSHOPS: 
VIEWPOINTS  ON  THE  WAGNER-O'DAY  ACT 


At  the  19  83  Convention  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  almost  all  of 
Thursday  afternoon,  July  7,  was  taken  up 
with  an  examination  of  sheltered  work- 
shops and  their  impact  on  the  blind.  We 
heard  from  the  federal  Committee  for 
Purchase  from  the  Blind  and  Severely 
Handicapped,   from   a  member  of   the  Na- 


tional Labor  Relations  Board,  from  a 
workshop  director,  from  representatives 
of  labor  unions,  and  from  the  blind 
themselves.  We  secured  clarification  of 
a  niimber  of  issues,  and  we  also  got  im- 
portant pledges  concerning  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  bUnd  workers.  It 
was   one  of    the  highpoints   of    the   entire 
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convention. 


A  REVIEW  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIVITY 

by  James  Gashel 

Director  of  Governmental  Affairs 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

There  are  a  number  of  laws  on  the  fed- 
eral books  which  relate  to  employment  of 
the  blind    in   sheltered  workshops;    there 
are     laws    which     authorize     subminimum 
wages;     there    are    laws    which    relate    to 
labor     standards;     and     there     are     laws 
which    relate    to    the    right    to    organize. 
One  of   the  most  sweeping  of   these   laws 
was  passed  in  19  38  when  Congress  enacted 
the  Wagner-O'Day  Act.     That  Act   is  de- 
signed  to  provide  business   for   sheltered 
workshops    for   the  very   specific  purpose 
of  providing  employment  opportunities  to 
the  blind.    The  Act  was  amended  in  19  71 
to  provide   employment   activities   to   the 
severely   handicapped    as   well    as    to    the 
blind.      The   philosophy    of    the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  (now  commonly  referred  to  as 
the     Javits-Wagner-O'Day    Act)      is     ex- 
pressed    very      clearly      in     the     criteria 
which   are  used    to   determine  whether   or 
not  a  sheltered  workshop  will  be  able  to 
sell  to  the  government  without  competing 
with   regular  business.     That  philosophy 
is    expressed    like   this:      A  workshop    is 
eligible    to    be    part    of    this    program    if 
at     least     seventy-five     percent    of     the 
direct     labor     hours     are     performed     by 
blind    or    by    severely    handicapped    per- 
sons—seventy-five   percent    direct    labor 
hours.      The  Act   does    not   say    anything 
about     seventy-five    percent    of    all    the 
work    hours,    or    fifty    percent,    or    sixty 
percent,    or    seventy-five   percent   of    the 
management   hours,   or    seventy-five   per- 


cent of  the  clerical  hours.  Only 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  direct  labor 
hours  is  the  criterion.  That  criterion, 
bear  in  mind,  is  the  criterion  used  in 
19  38  when  the  philosophy  about  the  blind 
was  that  the  blind  could  make  brooms  but 
not  run  the  workshops  that  could  make 
the  brooms. 

There    are    other   ways    in  which    that 
philosophy     about    blindness     and    blind 
people   is   expressed.      It   is   expressed  in 
many  ways  by   the  silence  of  the  Wagner- 
O'Day    Act     concerning     certain    matters 
such    as,    for    example,    labor    standards. 
The   Act   has    absolutely    no    requirement 
that    a   workshop    must    comply   with    the 
variety    of    labor    standards    which    have 
been  enacted  since  1938,    Workshops  are 
free    under    this   Act,    at    least,    to   vio- 
late those  labor  standards  with  impunity 
and  get  away  with  it.     And  they  do.    We 
have   proposed    in    recent   years    legisla- 
tion   to    deal    with    these   matters.       We 
have    proposed,     for     example,    that    the 
seventy-five    percent    direct    labor    pro- 
vision  be   expanded    to    include  a  provi- 
sion which  would  take  a  look  at  the  en- 
tire work   force  of  a   sheltered  workshop 
and   say   that  a  certain  percentage  of  all 
of  the  jobs  of  a  workshop   (not  just  the 
labor    jobs    but   all  of    the    jobs)    should 
truly    go   to  blind  or  blind   and   severely 
handicapped  persons,  because  we  want  to 
put  an  end  to  the  employment  discrimina- 
tion which  that  provision  now  in  the  law 
fosters  and  creates. 

We  have  said  that  the  pay  in  workshops 
is  abominable.  We  have  said  this  by 
trying  to  end  the  practice  of  the  sub- 
minimum  wages,  but  we  have  also  said  it 
in  this  way:  If,  under  the  Wagner-O'Day 
Act,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  jobs  is 
supposed  to  go  to  the  blind,  then  an 
equitable   percentage    (a    like   percentage 
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of  the  pay)  should  go  to  the  blind. 
That's  only  fair.  That's  only  right. 
In  response  to  these  cries  for  equal 
treatment  and  equitable  jobs  in  the 
sheltered  workshops,  we  have  been  told: 
"Well,  yes,  maybe  the  seventy-five  di- 
rect labor  hours  criterion  does  keep 
blind  people  from  advancement  into  man- 
agement and  supervisory  positions;  so 
some  have  said  what  we  really  ought  to 
do  is  this:  Once  a  blind  worker  is  con- 
verted to  a  management  position  rather 
than  a  labor  position,  we  will  still 
continue  to  count  him  as  a  labor 
worker."  In  other  words  keep  the 
seventy-five  percent  direct  labor  re- 
quirement, and  even  if  you  employ  a 
blind  person  as  the  president  of  a  com- 
pany, you'll  still  count  him  as  a  direct 
labor  worker.  That's  the  response,  but 
it  is  nonsense. 

The  bUnd  have  a  right  to  work  at  all 
levels  of  a  sheltered  workshop,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  grow  and  expand  into 
management  and  supervisory  positions  and 
not  be  retained  in  a  labor  class  status 
in  the  shops.  Moreover,  we  have  said: 
Why  just  sheltered  workshops?  After 
all,  we  now  have  laws  which  encourage 
affirmative  action  and  employment  in 
competitive  industry.  Yes,  the  shel- 
tered workshop  might  have  been  an  appro- 
priate place  in  19  38— but  no  more. 
There  should  be  an  opportunity  for  blind 
and  severely  handicapped  people  to  work 
in  competitive  industry,  and  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  should  provide  the  opportun- 
ity. So,  why  not  extend  noncompetitive 
government  contracts  to  businesses  which 
are  privately  owned  and  operated?  Why 
not  extend  noncompetitive  government 
contracts  to  Bill  Joyce's  communication 
business?  After  all,  this  program  was 
designed    to   provide    employment    for   the 


blind— not  just  employment  in  sheltered 
workshops.  The  law  ought  to  be  changed. 
Then,  we  have  said  there  ought  to  be  a 
provision  for  compliance  with  labor 
standards,  and  here  is  why  we  have  said 
it:  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  says 
straight  out  (and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  agrees— they  have  analyzed  this 
program)  that  in  sixty  percent  or  more 
of  the  workshops  analyzed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  they  find  violations  of 
the  current  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
In  other  words  it's  not  enough  just  that 
the  workshops  pay  legally  below  the  min- 
imtim  wage,  which  they  can.  But  what 
they  really  want  to  do  is  pay  illegally 
below  the  minimum  wage,  and  sixty  per- 
cent of  them  do  it.  We  think  that's 
wrong.  Those  workshops  continue  to  get 
government  contracts.  No  action  is 
taken  by  the  administering  Committee  for 
Purchase  from  the  Blind.  No  action  is 
taken  by  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind.  The  workshops  get  the  contracts 
and  continue  to  pay  us  unlawfully  below 
the  minimum  wage.  We  think  that's 
wrong,  and  the  law  ought  to  be  amended 
to  correct  it. 

Then,  there  is  the  right  to  organize. 
We  have  said  that  the  blind  who  work  in 
workshops  are  employees,  not  clients, 
and  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  should  take  jurisdiction  over  the 
workshops.  The  labor  board  has  agreed, 
and  so  have  the  federal  courts.  How- 
ever, the  very  administering  entity  that 
manages  a  large  chunk  of  this  program 
(National  Industries  for  the  Blind)  re- 
ceives federal  money  to  do  it,  receives 
commissions  generated  under  this  pro- 
gram—and what  does  it  do  with  these 
commissions?  It  hires  expensive  law 
firms— the  most  expensive  law  firm  you 
can    hire     in   Washington,    where    lawyers 
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don't  come  less  than  ^125  an  hour.  And 
what  does  it  do  with  those  expensive 
lawyers?  It  goes  out,  and  it  campaigns, 
and  it  works  in  the  federal  courts  and 
before  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  resist  our  right  to  organize 
and  have  collective  bargaining;  and  we 
don't  believe  that  the  administration  of 
this  program  should  be  permitted  to 
fight  the  blind  workers  in  this  program. 

Concerning  financial  accountability: 
As  I  just  said,  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  and  its  colleague  (National 
Industries  for  the  Severely  Handicapped) 
all  operate  at  government  expense.  We 
have  asked  for  financial  reports.  We 
have  never  got  them.  The  financial  re- 
ports are  not  presented  to  the  Congress. 
They  don't  get  them.  Until  recently  the 
financial  reports  were  not  even  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  for  Purchase 
from  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped. They  didn't  ask  for  them.  They 
didn't  care.  Not  until  we  brought  the 
matter  up  did  anybody  care  about  finan- 
cial accountability  for  NIB,  even  though 
they  have  now  admitted  in  congressional 
hearings  to  having  spent  ^5  0,000— that 
is  what  they  admitted  to— in  a  campaign 
to  fight  blind  workers  who  want  to  or- 
ganize. That  is  not  justice  for  the 
blind. 

In  short,  the  role  in  which  we  have 
been  cast  in  sheltered  workshops  as 
blind  people  has  been  to  wind  the 
brooms,  to  make  the  brushes,  to  build 
the  mattresses  and  box  springs,  to  pack- 
age the  paper  towels,  to  make  the  paper 
pads,  and  do  all  of  the  things  that  go 
with  performing  the  duties  of  direct 
labor  jobs.  And  then,  we  are  asked  to 
do  all  of  these  things  on  wages  which 
are  less  than  minimum  wage  (and  often 
illegally    so),    and   we    are    told    that  we 


do  not  even  have  the   right   to  organize. 
Even  though  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board    says  we  do,  and   even   though   the 
Committee    for    Purchase    from    the    Blind 
and   Other    Severely   Handicapped    is    the 
federal    agency    responsible   for   adminis- 
tering     this     program,      it     still     permits 
NIB    to    go    out    and   hire    expensive    law 
firms    to    fight    the   blind    and    to    tell  us 
we    don't    have     the    right    to    organize. 
There  was   a  time  when  the  blind   in  this 
country  would  sit  back  and  tolerate  many 
of    those    things.       There   were    decades 
when  we  would  sit  back  and  tolerate  many 
of  those   things,  and  there  was  a  time  in 
this  country  when  the  administering  com- 
mittee    (the    federal    agency    responsible 
for    this    program)    would   not    come    and 
meet   with    the    blind.      We  would   always 
see  the  committee  represented  at  manage- 
ment conferences.    They  are  at  every  NIB 
conference,   every  meeting  of   the  General 
Council   of  Workshops    for   the  Blind,  but 
they    have    not    sought    the    views    of.  the 
blind.     They  have  not  come  to  meet  with 
the   blind.      They    are  here   today    in   the 
person  of   the  Executive  Director  of   that 
Committee,    and    we    the    blind    are    here 
today   in  our   thousands   from   across   the 
country.     We  are  here   to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage.   We  are  no  longer  going  to  be  sub- 
jected   to    the    treatment   of   no    right    to 
organize,  no    right   to  have  decent  wages, 
and  no  recourse  to  do  anything  about   it. 
Because   we   have    taken    our  message    to 
Congress,     and     the    Congress    will    hear. 
It  is  a  new  era  we  face  as  blind  people, 
and  we  are  bringing  it  about. 


FROM  THE  PERSPECTIVE  OF 

A  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATOR 

by  General  Charles  Fletcher 
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Executive  Director 

Committee  for  Purchase  from  the 

Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped 

Mr.  Gashel  has  already  described  some 
of  the  operations  of  the  Committee,  but 
I  would  like  to  go  over  them  briefly. 
One,  the  Committee  was  established  by 
Public  Law  92-28  in  1971  as  the  result 
of  the  Javits  amendments.  The  Commit- 
tee's purpose  is  to  increase  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  blind  and  sever- 
ely handicapped  persons  throughout  the 
nation,  and,  whenever  possible,  qualify 
those  persons  to  be  placed  in  competi- 
tive employment.  That  includes  upward 
mobility  within  the  workshops.  The  Com- 
mittee achieves  its  objective  by  direc- 
ting the  government's  procurement  of 
certain  products  and  services  to  quali- 
fied blind  and  handicapped  workshops. 

When  the  Committee  determines  that  a 
product  or  service  that  the  government 
buys  is  suitable  for  provision  by  a 
sheltered  workshop,  it  is  placed  on  the 
Committee's  procurement  list,  and  all 
government  entities  are  then  required  to 
buy  it  from  the  designated  workshops. 
The  Committee  consists  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President.  Eleven 
of  them  represent  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  government,  primar- 
ily those  who  are  concerned  with  pro- 
curement. We  also  have  members  from  the 
Department  of  Education,  the  administra- 
tor (that  is,  the  administrator  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration), 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  administra- 
tor of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  as 
well  as  some  members  from  the  Department 
of  Justice.  There  are  four  private  cit- 
izens who  are  members— two  representing 
the  blind,  and  two  that  are  severely 
handicapped.    As  mentioned,  the  Comnut- 


tee  is  required  by  law  to  designate  one 
or  more  central  nonprofit  agencies  to 
distribute  orders  among  the  workshops 
and  to  assist  the  Committee  in  outreach 
to  workshops  around  the  country.  The 
NIB  has  carried  out  this  function  since 
19  38,  and  since  19  74  the  National  Indus- 
tries for  the  Severely  Handicapped  has 
handled  the  function  for  the  non-blind 
workshops. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  program  as  it  is  today,  there  are 
some  330  different  types  of  products 
consisting  of  nearly  1,400  individual 
stock  numbers  on  the  Committee's  pro- 
curement list  for  provision  by  blind  and 
handicapped  workshops.  In  addition, 
there  are  about  thirty-five  types  of 
services  being  performed  at  over  200 
locations  throughout  the  country.  Those 
are  primarily  performed  by  the  other 
severely  handicapped  workshops.  Also, 
there  are  over  100  military  resale  items 
which  the  blind  make  and  which  are  sold 
through  military  exchanges  in  commis- 
saries. In  fiscal  year  19  82  (that's  the 
government  year  ending  last  September) 
the  total  sales  amounted  to  ^175  milUon 
from  all  workshops.  This  was  divided 
between  about  ^119  million  for  the  bUnd 
workshops  and  ^5  6  million  for  the 
severely  handicapped.  The  number  of 
workshops  in  the  program  has  grown  dra- 
matically, particularly  in  the  last  four 
or  five  years.  As  of  the  end  of  last 
year,  there  arc  111  workshops  authorized 
to  produce  products  or  provide  ser- 
vices—75  blind  and  152  severely  handi- 
capped. The  number  of  persons  served 
who  are  directly  affected  by  the  produc- 
tion of  items  of  provision  of  services 
on  the  procurement  list  totals  something 
over  10,000— over  3,000  in  blind  work- 
shops and  7,200  in  severely  handicapped 
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workshops.  Actually,  in  those  workshops 
there  are  a  total  of  nearly  40,000  indi- 
viduals who  are  affected  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  work  that  the  workshop 
is  enabled  to  obtain  through  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  a  few 
trends  as  far  as  the  program  is  con- 
cerned. Over  the  past  ten  years  from 
19  72,  when  I  took  over  the  present  job, 
the  program  has  grown  from  under  2,0  00 
persons  to  over  10,000.  The  major  ex- 
pansion, however,  has  been  in  the  other 
severely  handicapped,  which  has  grown 
from  no  workshops  to  18  5  as  of  last 
week.  Their  sales  have  also  grown  from 
zero  to  over  sixty  million  as  of  last 
week.  The  major  expansion  in  recent 
years  has  been  in  services,  which  the 
other  severely  handicapped  are  able  to 
provide  such  as  grounds  maintenance, 
custodial  services  in  federal  buildings, 
shelf  stocking  in  military  commissaries, 
and  the  like.  Those,  incidentally,  (the 
cost  of  those  services,  the  bulk  of  it) 
go  back  to  the  direct  labor  of  the  indi- 
viduals; and  therefore,  from  that  stand- 
point they  are  more  effective  in  pro- 
viding increased  employment.  The  blind 
are  usually  limited  to  services  which 
can  be  performed  in  an  industrial  set- 
tir^  such  as  packaging  and  that  sort  of 
activity.  We  have  seen  a  major  increase 
in  the  amount  of  work  which  we  have  been 
able  to  give  blind  and  handicapped  work- 
shops. We  feel  that  we  have  carried  out 
our  function  of  expanding  the  opportuni- 
ties to  give  meaningful  employment  for 
blind  and  handicapped  persons  throughout 
this  country.  I  know  that  there  will  be 
a  lot  of  questions  in  the  discussion 
period,  so  I  will  forego  additional 
time;  and  we  can  take  it  up  in  the 
question  period. 


THE  WAGNER -O'DAY  ACT 

AS  IT  ACTUALLY  FUNCTIOSIS 

by  Ralph  Sanders,  President 

Blind  Industries  &  Services  of  Maryland 

I  was  sitting  up  here  considering  what 
to  say,  and  it  struck  me  that  I  now  have 
been  employed  as  an  administrator  for  a 
sheltered  workshop  for  the  blind  for 
seven  years,  seven  months,  and  seven 
days.  I  bring,  therefore,  to  you  the 
information  I  have  gained  about  the  fun- 
ctioning of  the  Wagner-O'Day  program 
from  the  lucky  seven  series,  or  some  may 
view  it  otherwise. 

V/hen  I  first  entered  the  management  of 
a  sheltered  workshop,  I  went  in  with 
many  notions  about  what  the  principal 
problems  would  be  in  trying  to  configure 
a  work  force  into  a  productivity  ori- 
ented basis  to  achieve  maximum  return  to 
enable  us  to  pay  employees  reasonable 
wages,  to  have  reasonable  promotional 
training  benefits,  and  to  create  a  real- 
istic work  environment  that  was  positive 
and  working  with  an  individual  to 
achieve  new  levels  of  productivity  in- 
stead of  being  a  reinforcer  of  negative 
notions  about  people's  inabilities.  We 
found  after  some  time  that  many  of  the 
problems  are,  in  fact,  based  on  the  en- 
vironment created  by  the  management  of 
an  individual  workshop.  Many  other 
problems,  however,  that  are  fundamental 
to  the  difficulties  we  as  blind  workers 
face  in  working  in  sheltered  workshop 
programs  in  this  country  lie  in  the 
varied  administrative  apparatus  that 
controls  the  functioning  of  the  Javits- 
Wagner-OTDay  program.  I  was  looking  at 
my     title    on    the    agenda,    and     it    says: 
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"How  the  program  actually  functions," 
and  I  thought  or  how  it  doesn't  fun- 
ction.   For  many  times,  that's  the  case. 

Let  me  give  you  some  background.  We 
at  BISM  have  grown  from  ^1,130,0  00  in 
sales  to  the  government  and  other 
sources  when  I  went  there  in  19  75  to 
upwards  of  ^6,000,000.  This  meant  that 
our  commission  fees  (those  we  should  be 
paying  to  NIB  according  to  the  existing 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Committee)  would  exceed  ^250,000  in  Fis- 
cal Year  19  82.  For  several  years  we  had 
attempted  to  gain  information  from  NIB 
concerning  1)  its  budget;  and  2)  its 
accounting  of  actual  expenditures  during 
each  operating  year.  At  every  txim  our 
requests  were  denied.  What  we  have 
learned  in  the  ensuing  months  is  at 
times  startling,  at  times  amazing,  and 
is  always  (from  the  standpoint  of  a  tax- 
payer, a  concerned  citizen,  and  a  blind 
person  concerned  about  the  conditions 
that  are  faced  by  blind  workers  in 
sheltered  workshops)  frankly  disgusting. 
It  is  an  administrative,  contractual, 
legal  nightmare  looking  for  a  forum  for 
explosion. 

The  process  goes  this  way:  The  Com- 
mittee has  rules  and  regulations  by 
which  it  can  sanction  workshops  for 
failure  to  do  a  variety  of  things.  The 
Committee,  however,  has  no  regulations 
concerning  sanction  of  the  Central  Non- 
profit Agencies  (NIB  in  the  relevant 
case  to  us)  for  anything  they  do  wrong. 
Therefore,  it  seems  that  the  cards  are 
stacked  in  one  way.  After  a  series  (and 
an  exhaustive  series)  of  legal  arguments 
back  and  forth,  the  matter  finally  got 
before  the  Committee  at  a  full  meeting 
in  December  of  19  82.  In  January  we  sent 
to  the  Committee  and  NIB  (in  an  attempt 
to    keep     the     conflict     from     escalating 


further)  payment  of  the  commission  fees 
that  we  had  withheld  in  the  amount  of 
approximately  ^115,000— made  jointly 
payable  to  the  Committee  and  to  NIB  with 
the  provisional  condition  that  the  Com- 
mittee actively  investigate  financial 
records  of  NIB,  that  the  Committee 
actively  review  the  order  allocation 
process  of  NIB,  and  that  the  Committee 
make  those  investigations  public  for  out 
review  and  for  the  review  of  all  con- 
cerned parties  in  the  country.  The 
check  was  returned  to  us.  The  condi- 
tions were  rejected. 

We  have  filed  now  a  number  of  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  requests  seeking  the 
disclosure  of  data  concerning  the 
Javits-Wagner-O'Day  program  with  the 
Committee  and  with  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind.  NIB  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  respond  to  any  of  our  requests. 
The  Committee  has  responded.  NIB  claims 
it  is  not  a  federal  agency  although  vir- 
tually all  of  its  funding  comes  from  the 
federal  government.  The  Committee  re- 
cognizes that  (at  least,  to  some  extent) 
it  is  a  federal  agency  and,  therefore, 
does  respond  to  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  requests.  What  we  found  upon  re- 
questing information  concerning  the 
commission  fees  and  NIB's  financials  was 
this:  In  19  68,  when  the  commission  fee 
was  raised  by  NIB  from  three  percent  to 
four  percent,  there  was  six  months  later 
a  report  given  to  the  Committee  by  NIB 
(and  worked  on  by  Committee  staff)  that 
partially  reported  some  of  NIB's  funds. 
From  1968  to  present  (and  I'm  only 
basing  this  on  what  we  have  gotten  from 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  requests)  the 
Committee  has  conducted  no  investigation 
of  the  financial  operation  of  NIB,  does 
not  review  budgets  of  NIB,  does  not  re- 
view expenditures  of  the  agency,  and  has 
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no  policies  or  regulations  concerning 
either  the  establishment  of  budget  or 
accountability  of  financial  operation 
for  Central  Nonprofit  Agencies.  The 
Committee  had  also  not  reviewed  the  or- 
der allocation  process. 

Let  me  go  on  to  one  more  section  of 
this.  The  question  arose  early  on  in 
our  request  for  information  as  to  who 
paid  the  commission  fee.  The  Central 
Nonprofit  Agencies  are  financed  by  a 
commission  fee  of  four  percent  of  all 
orders  from  the  government  to  a  shelt- 
ered workshop  for  the  blind  or  other 
severely  handicapped.  There  are  some 
other  variations  (depending  upon  whether 
it  is  a  new  product  or  whether  it  is  for 
military  resale)  but  essentially  there 
is  a  four  percent  commission  fee  struc- 
ture for  government  purchases  under  the 
Javits-Wagner-O'Day  Act.  We  found  an 
interesting  thii^.  If  you  take  the  po- 
sition put  forth  by  Thor  Kolle,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  NIB;  George  Mertz,  Exec- 
utive Director  of  NIB;  and  Charles  Cook, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Purchase 
from  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped, what  you  find  are  people  who 
take  two  different  positions  depending 
on  who  is  asking  the  question.  If  the 
blind  or  a  workshop  ask  the  question, 
the  answer  is:  It  is  none  of  your  busi- 
ness, because  the  fee  is  paid  by  the 
government.  If  the  government  asks  the 
question,  the  answer  is:  It  is  none  of 
your  business,  because  the  commission 
fee  is  paid  by  the  workshop.  I  believe 
that  the  GAO  conclusion  is  correct. 
That  it  ultimately  is  a  government  pass- 
through,  because  the  four  percent  is  an 
add  on  to  the  fair  market  price  which 
the  Committee  establishes.  But  we 
should  keep  one  thing  clearly  in  mind 
since    all    of    the    commission    fees    are 


pegged  as  a  percentage  of  the  sales  re- 
venue derived  from  production  of  commod- 
ities or  services  by  blind  or  other  se- 
verely handicapped  people.  If  there 
were  no  commodities  or  services  produced 
by  blind  or  other  severely  handicapped 
people,  there  would  be  no  commission  fee 
paid.  Therefore,  the  only  conclusion  I 
can  reach  (and  I  think  the  only  rational 
conclusion  anyone  can  reach)  is  that,  by 
whatever  device  it  gets  there,  the  com- 
mission fees  (therefore,  the  budget  of 
NIB)  are  clearly  derived  from  the  sweat 
and  toil  of  blind  and  severely  handi- 
capped Americans. 


DISCUSSION  AND  QUESTIONS 

At  this  point  in  the  program  Mr. 
Gashel  chaired  a  question  and  discussion 
period. 

Mr.  GasheL  General  Fletcher,  you 
know  it's  been  pretty  well  documented  in 
report  after  report  (and  I  don't  think 
there  will  be  any  serious  question  about 
it)  that  the  activities  of  NIB  have  ex- 
panded very  extensively  since  its  crea- 
tion in  19  38.  Some  of  those  activities 
are  obviously  and  clearly  without  ques- 
tion legitimate.  Some  of  them  are  cer- 
tainly (I  think  to  many  of  us  in  this 
group)  quite  questionable.  For  example, 
NIB  makes  no  bones  about  the  fact  that 
it  goes  to  Congress  and  goes  to  the 
state  legislatures  and  helps  workshops 
fight  bUnd  people  when  they  go  and  try 
to  get  the  minimum  wage.  NIB  has  openly 
gone  in  before  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  into  federal  courts  to 
try  to  keep  us  from  having  labor  unions. 
They  have  filed  briefs,  and  they  have 
done   this  with   the   commission   revenues 
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that  they  derive.  You  said  recently  in 
a  congressional  hearing  that  you  thought 
that  if  NIB  was  hiring  law  firms  to 
fight  labor  unions  in  the  productive 
workshops  for  the  blind  that  that  would 
be  an  improper  use  of  their  commission 
funds,  and  I  commend  you  for  that  state- 
ment. That's  a  noble  statement  and  an 
accurate  statement.  I  guess  my  question 
really  comes  down  to  this:  Do  you  be- 
lieve with  the  current  legislation  in 
the  Javits-Wagner-O'Day  Act  that  you  and 
the  Committee  for  Purchase  from  the 
Blind  have  the  authority  to  restrain  NIB 
from  doing  things  that  it  is  not  clearly 
authorized  to  do  by  the  statutes? 

General  Fletchec  I  don't  know  if  we 
have  the  authority  under  the  statutes. 
Certainly  it  is  not  spelled  out  speci- 
fically. On  the  other  hand,  the  prac- 
tical matter  of  the  case  is  that  if  we 
told  NIB  they  couldn't  do  it  and  they 
did,  we  have  enough  leverage  that  we 
could  stop  them  from  doing  it. 

Mr.  Gashel:  Well,  in  view  of  that, 
let  me  ask  you  this:  First  of  all,  you 
knew  that  they  were  filing  papers  in  the 
courts  to  resist  labor  unions.  Why 
didn't  you  prevent  that?  And  in  view  of 
your  statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  Standards  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper, will  you  stop  that  kind  of  acti- 
vity by  NIB  in  the  future? 

General  Fletchec  I  disagree  with 
your  conclusion  that  NIB  was  fighting 
labor  unions.  Now,  just  a  minute,  let 
me  continue  my  statement.  That  document 
that  I  have  seen  dealt  with  whether  or 
not  the  particular  workshop  concerned 
was  primarily  a  production  activity  and 
the  blind  workers  there  were  employees 
or  whether  it  was  primarily  a  rehabili- 
tation facility  and  the  people  there 
were   primarily    clients.      Now    the   courts 


have  held  on  both  sides  of  the  issue, 
and  those  were  the  issues  that  I  know 
about.  I  do  not  know  about,  nor  am  I 
aware  of  any  case  where  NIB  filed  with 
NLRB  opposing  the  organization  of  a 
workshop. 

Mr.  GasheL  You  know,  I  find  that  to 
be  an  absolutely  incredible  statement 
and  not  only  that,  but  also  knowingly 
false,  and  let  me  tell  you  why.  It  is 
false  because  the  very  issue  at  issue  in 
the  sheltered  workshops  relates  to  whe- 
ther or  not  blind  people  are  employees 
or  clients  and  the  way  that  issue  is 
decided  determines  whether  or  not  we 
have  the  right  to  organize.  So  in  point 
of  fact  and  the  plain  legality  of  it 
all,  the  way  for  NIB  to  fight  our  right 
to  organize  is  to  try  to  call  us  cli- 
ents—not employees— and  that  is  exactly 
what  they  have  done.  If  that's  not 
fighting  labor  unions,  I  don't  know  what 
is.  All  right,  then  will  you  do  this: 
Will  you  bring  before  the  Committee  this 
issue  of  nib's  conduct,  allow  us  to  make 
presentations  before  the  Committee  con- 
cerning nib's  conduct  in  this  matter, 
and  get  this  on  the  agenda  for  a  resolu- 
tion and  a  clear  Committee  position  on 
whether  NIB  violated  the  JWCO  Act  on 
this  matter? 

General  Fletchec  I  will  have  to  give 
you  a  reply.  I  can't  give  you  an  answer 
here,  because  I  don't  run  the  Committee. 
I  recommend,  but  I  will  have  to  get  that 
decision  from  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Gashel     Do  you   recommend    items 
for  the  agenda? 
General  Fletchec     I  do. 

Mr.  Gashel:  Will  you  recommend  this 
item  for  the  agenda  at  the  next  meeting? 

General  Fletchec  No,  because  the 
next  meeting  is  going  to  be  held  in  one 
week   from   today,   and   the  agenda  is  al- 
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ready  fixed. 

Mr.  GasheL     Will  you    recommend   it  at 
the  next  meeting  after  that? 

General  Fletchec  I  will  inform  you 
as  to  the  decision  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council. 

Mr.  Gashel:  Okay,  that  builds  the 
record. 

Mr.  Sanders:  The  Committee  has  a  rel- 
atively small  staff.  I  think  seven  or 
eight  people.  In  fairness  to  the  Com- 
mittee—although it  doesn't  have  bUnd 
empolyees,  it  does  have  one  employee, 
that  I  believe,  is  truly  a  severely 
handicapped  individual  in  the  real  sense 
that  Congress  intended  that  to  mean,  not 
some  of  the  trumped  up  ways  that  the 
JWCO  system  has  made  it  mean  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Committee.  But  NIB,  I  am 
told  now,  has  eighty-two  employees  out 
of  which  they  report  that  three  are 
blind.  Those  three  are  employed  at 
fairly  low  levels.  My  question,  Mr. 
Fletcher,  is  essentially  this:  If  the 
workshops  have  to  live  with  a  quota  sys- 
tem, and  if,  in  fact,  your  mission  as  a 
Committee  is  what  you  said  it  was  (which 
was  to  expand  employment  opportunities 
for  blind  and  severely  handicapped  Amer- 
icans), don't  you  think  it's  only  fair 
that  NIB  and  National  Industries  for  the 
Severely  Handicapped  should  likewise 
have  to  live  with  a  high  percentage  quo- 
ta requirement  for  the  respective  handi- 
capped populations  they  serve? 

General  Fletchec  I  would  like  to 
correct— actually  of  the  twelve  persons 
on  the  staff,  two  of  my  employees  are 
handicapped  under  the  definition  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  are  qualified  to 
be  counted  by  the  government  as  handi- 
capped employees.  As  far  as  the  blind 
and  severely  handicapped  agencies,  they 
certainly    have    an    obligation    to    make 


every  effort  to  employ  blind  and  handi- 
capped persons,  and  I  expect  that  the 
Committee  will  be  providing  them  addi- 
tional guidance  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  GasheL  I  will  recognize  in  this 
order:  Dr.  Jernigan,  Peggy  Finder,  Karl 
Smidi,  Harold  Snider.  The  list  is  cut 
off  right  there  for  right  now. 

Dr.  Jernigan:  General  Fletcher,  I 
have  only  this  to  ask  you:  Following  up 
on  your  comments— since  the  two  circuit 
courts  of  appeal  that  have  dealt  with 
this  have  now  both  decided  the  workshops 
are  places  of  employment  and  the  workers 
there  are  workers,  not  clients;  and 
since  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  now  refused  to  overturn  those 
decisions;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  law 
of  the  land  and  not  reversible;  and 
since  Arkansas  has  now  had  the  NLRB  de- 
cide the  same  way  in  its  case— will  you 
in  the  future,  under  those  circum- 
stances, use  leverage  to  see  that  NIB 
does  not  prevent  the  right  of  blind 
workers  in  the  shops  to  organize? 

General  Fletchec  In  those  cases  the 
law  of  the  land  is  clear,  and  NIB  doing 
that  would  be  totally  improper. 

Dr.  Jernigan:  \Nrill  you,  therefore, 
see  that  you  use  your  leverage...? 

General  Fletchec  We  will  make  sure 
the  law  is  upheld— that  is  my  job. 
Whatever  it  takes  to  insure  that  they  do 
not  expend  funds  to  fight  unionization, 
I  assure  you  that  I  wUl  see  to  it  they 
don't. 

Miss  Finder  (Peggy  Finder  of  Iowa): 
General  Fletcher,  you  have  said  that  the 
Committee  achieves  its  goal  of  creating 
and  expanding  opportunities  for  the 
blind  through  the  program  that  you  de- 
scribe. Now  I  take  it  by  the  way  that 
you  phrased  your  description  of  the  pro- 
gram,  that  you  would  not  in  fact  support 
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a  reform  of  the  program,  that  you  sup- 
port the  program  as  it  is  currently  con- 
stituted.   Is  that  correct,  sir? 

General  Fletchec  I  think  you  have 
given  yourself  a  blank  check.  I  can  see 
some  improvements  that  can  be  made  in 
the  program.  I  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about  as  far  as  your  ideas  of 
what  changes  or  improvements  should  be 
made.  I  don't  think  it  is  perfect.  I 
don't  think  any  law  is  perfect. 

Miss  Pin  dec  Do  you  support  our  60/60 
proposal? 

General  Fletchec  Are  you  speaking 
about  the  bill  that  was  introduced  by 
Congressman  Goldwater?     I  do  not. 

Miss  Pindec  Now,  General  Fletcher, 
is  that  the  position  of  the  Reagan 
administration? 

General  Fletchec  I  don't  know  what 
the  Reagan  administration  position  is. 
I  don't  know  if  it  has  ever  been 
announced.  However,  I  have  responded  to 
questions  on  it  along  that  line  pointing 
out  the  deficiencies  which  we  saw  in  the 
bill. 

Miss  Pindec  You  have  told  us  your 
position,  which  is  in  opposition.  And 
you  have  also  told  us  you  do  not  know 
what  the  Reagan  administration  position 
is  or  if  it  even  has  one.  I  thank  you, 
General  Fletcher. 

Mr.  Smith  (Karl  Smith  of  Utah):  Gen- 
eral Fletcher,  my  question  is— first  of 
all  a  little  bit  of  background:  You  are 
the  head  of  a  federal  agency  even 
though,  as  you  said,  it  is  rather  small. 
It  has  the  same  level  of  authority  as 
other  federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  which  is 
also  a  federal  agency.  My  question 
hinges    on    these    facts.      The  NLRB   has 


taken  jurisdiction  in  sheltered  work- 
shops across  the  country.  It  has  or- 
dered that  those  in  employment  in 
sheltered  workshops  may  be  considered 
and  should  be  considered  employees  and 
do  have  the  right  to  organize.  Now  it 
was  brought  out  in  the  Wagner-O'Day 
hearings  by  some  pain  and  agony  that 
NIB,  by  its  own  admission,  has  spent  in 
the  neighborhood  of  ^5  0,000  in  the  last 
five  years.  That  is  what  it  admits  to 
anyway— ^5  0,000  on  hiring  attorneys  to 
fight  against  organization.  You  said 
you  do  not  know  that  and  you  are  not 
sure  of  that.  But  the  fact  is  they  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  done  that— ^5  0,000. 
Now  you  stated  at  that  hearing  as  well 
that  you  thought  that  kind  of  thing  was 
improper.  Now,  my  question  is  very  spe- 
cific. What  do  you  intend  to  do— and  I 
think  everyone  wants  to  know— what  do 
you  intend  to  do  to  get  that  ^50,000 
(and  whatever  else  has  been  spent)  back 
to  the  blind  of  this  nation?  That  was 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  the  blind. 

General  Fletchec  I  don't  know  what  I 
can  do  about  bringing  the  water  back 
over  the  dam  in  the  other  direction. 
But  I  know  what  to  do  about  letting  more 
water  go  over  the  dam.  I  don't  know  if 
I  can  do  anything  about  the  ^5  0,000  that 
has  already  been  spent.  That's  long 
gone.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  insure 
that,  if  those  practices  are  improper, 
they  do  not  continue  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GasheL  Okay,  I'm  going  to  have 
to  cut  off  questions  at  this  point. 
Harold,  if  you  want  to  speak  to  General 
Fletcher,  you  can  hunt  him  up  here  on 
the  platform— or  anyone  else.  I  would 
like  to  tvim  the  program  over  to  Dr. 
Jernigan. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  BLIND 
TO  ORGANIZE   IN  SHELTERED  SHOPS 


At  the  convention  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind  during  the  first 
week  of  July,  1983,  the  first  item  on 
the  Thursday  afternoon  agenda  was  "The 
Federal  Role  in  Workshops:  Viewpoints 
on  the  Wagner-CDay  Act."  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  panel  entitled  "Establishment 
of  the  Right  of  the  Blind  to  Organize  in 
Sheltered  Shops."  The  panel  was  chaired 
by  James  Omvig,  President,  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind  of  Maryland,  and 
First  Treasurer,  Sheltered  Shop  Employ- 
ees Division,  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  Other  members  of  the  panel  were-. 
Richard  Edlund,  who  is  the  Treasurer  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and 
who  has  led  the  way  in  our  drive  to 
secure  the  rights  of  blind  sheltered 
shop  employees;  WUl  Rawlins,  Business 
Representative,  Teamsters  Local  9  68, 
Houston,  Texas;  Ron  Heath,  Teamsters 
Local  878,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  and  C. 
P.  Ellis,  Business  Agent,  Local  465, 
Operating  Engineers  Union,  Durham,  North 
Carolina. 


OPENING  COMMENTS 
by  James  Omvig 

We  are  going  to  deal  with  where  we  are 
now  in  the  right  of  the  blind  to  organ- 
ize in  the  sheltered  workshop  area.  I 
will  moderate  a  panel.  Dick  Edlund,  our 
National  Treasurer,  will  be  on  the 
panel;  and  then  we  have  three  union  of- 
ficials:       one    who     is    dealing    with    the 


representation  of  the  Houston  Light- 
house; one  who  is  dealing  with  the 
Arkansas  Lighthouse;  and  then  (if  those 
names  aren't  bad  enough)  one  who  is 
dealing  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  with 
the  Lions  Clinic  for  the  Blind.  That's 
kind  of  a  new  twist  on  names. 

Let  me  give  you  only  this  much  back- 
ground and  overview:  The  whole  question 
of  sheltered  workshops,  I  think,  and  the 
employment  and  the  way  in  which  they 
were  established  has  something  to  do 
with  the  problems  which  exist  today.  We 
know  in  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  very  well  that  if  blind  persons 
have  the  right  kind  of  opportunity,  we 
can  simply  get  out  and  cut  it  as  equals 
and  can  participate  in  employment  or 
anything  else  as  blind  people.  We  also 
know  that  the  social  attitude  which  ex- 
ists doesn't  say  that.  We  have  been 
thought  of  as  different  and  unable  to 
compete,  unable  to  produce,  unable  to  do 
mostly  anything  at  all  as  blind  people ; 
so  the  sheltered  workshop  system  for  the 
blind  was  estabhshed. 

It  was  kind  of  a  noble  purpose  to  pro- 
vide employment  to  persons  frankly 
thought  of  as  otherwise  unemployable. 
But  then  some  things  flowed  from  that. 
If  you  start  from  the  premise  that  you 
are  providing  employment  to  people  who 
cannot  be  productive,  a  bunch  of  things 
happen.  For  example,  when  federal  mini- 
mum wage  laws  came  along,  the  theory  was 
that  if  the  bUnd  can't  produce,  you 
shouldn't  have  minimum  wage  law  protec- 
tion.     So  we    lost    that  kind    of   protec- 
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tion  when  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
was  established.  Then,  along  came  the 
question  of  the  right  of  blind  people  to 
organize.  But,  of  course,  if  you  can't 
produce,  you  can't  expect  to  be  a 
worker,  so  you  shouldn't  have  the  right 
to  join  together  to  gather  strength  and 
improve  your  working  condition.  And  it 
went  on  and  on.  But  in  the  long  haul  of 
it  we  were  simply  in  a  position  of  a 
people  thought  of  as  unable  to  produce, 
a  people  thought  of  as  those  who  should 
be  grateful  for  what  we  are  given  from 
sheltered  workshops  and  for  employment 
there.  There  is  great  talk  in  this 
country  about  whether  blind  people  in 
those  shops  can  be  productive  or  whether 
we  can't.  We  in  the  Federation,  of 
course,  insist  we  can  if  conditions  are 
right  in  those  shops.  The  American 
Council  of  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  BUnd  and  others 
insist  that  blind  people  cannot  be  pro- 
ductive and  that  we  shouldn't  have  the 
rights  which  go  along  with  labor.  We 
know  well  what  the  problem  really  is. 
In  most  places  it  isn't  just  the  ques- 
tion of  blind  people  producing.  The 
question  is  something  else:  What  type 
of  management  is  there?  The  fact  is  the 
management  is  poor.  Mostly  social  work- 
ers (not  businessmen  and  women)  run 
sheltered  workshops  for  the  blind. 
Mostly  the  equipment  was  set  up  a  long 
time  ago,  and  it  is  outdated;  and  nobody 
could  produce  on  some  of  the  kind  of 
equipment  which  exists. 

And  then  there  is  the  whole  attitude 
question  and  the  expectation.  It's  not 
really  thought  that  blind  people  can 
produce  at  all.  Therefore,  blind  work- 
ers in  those  shops  sometimes  have  not 
produced  as  much  as  they  might. 

We    started    the  whole   question   of   the 


union  getting  involved  and  solving  prob- 
lems through  collective  action  and  col- 
lective bargaining  a  bunch  of  years  ago. 
We  had  our  first  loss  in  this  area  clear 
back  in  19  60.  You  know  what  was  going 
on  at  that  time.  We  didn't  have  the 
strength  and  unity  we  now  have.  We 
couldn't  put  our  full  effort  into  that 
first  sheltered  shop  case  in  San  Diego, 
so  we  lost  in  a  three  to  two  vote  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The 
Board  simply  bought  the  shopkeepers 
theory  that  we  were  clients  and  patients 
(not  employees)  and  that  it  didn't  make 
any  difference  if  you  worked  forty  hours 
a  week,  if  you  paid  social  security,  if 
you  paid  federal  taxes,  you  paid  state 
taxes,  you  punched  a  time  clock.  They 
still  bought  the  shopkeepers  theory  that 
the  blind  are  cHents  (not  employees) 
and  should  be  denied  the  protection  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  law  stayed  that  way  until  19  76 
when  we  worked  in  the  Chicago  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind,  beginning  in  19  75  to  or- 
ganize that  shop.  We  did  organize  it, 
and  the  Board  took  jurisdiction.  We  had 
an  election,  but  we  lost  when  one  of  our 
leading  union  organizers  was  fired 
shortly  before  the  election. 

In  19  77  came  Cincinnati,  and  we  had  an 
election  there,  too;  and  we  won.  Think 
back  now  of  your  colleagues  who  are  here 
from  Cincinnati.  They  voted  for  a  union 
in  19  77,  and  got  one;  but  they  still  do 
not  have  a  contract  because  the  shop- 
keepers and  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  (the  outfit  we  just  heard  about) 
and  all  of  the  establishments  have  spent 
all  of  these  years  fighting  the  blind  — 
fighting  the  right  of  the  bhnd  to  or- 
ganize. So  we  won  the  election,  but  we 
don't  have  a  contract  yet. 

Then,   in  Houston  we  won  the  election, 
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but  we  don't  have  a  contract  yet.  In 
Arkansas  we  have  a  little  different 
twist.  Because  of  tremendously  unfair 
labor  practices  by  the  Arkansas  Light- 
house for  the  Blind,  we  lost  the  elec- 
tion. But  the  Labor  Board  has  the  power 
(where  there  has  been  such  oppressive 
action  that  there  simply  has  not  been  a 
fair  election)  to  set  that  election 
aside  and  order  bargaining  anyway.  In 
Arkansas  this  is  what  it  did.  The  union 
has  now  been  recognized  as  a  bargaining 
agent  even  though  we  lost  the  election— 
but  we  don't  have  a  contract  there  yet 
either. 

In  North  Carolina  we  are  now  working 
to  unionize. 

That  is  a  brief  history  of  the  move- 
ment in  recent  years;  and,  of  course, 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  has 
played  the  major  role  in  all  of  that 
activity. 

I  am  now  going  to  introduce  Dick 
Edlund  to  talk  briefly  about  what  has 
been  happening  in  the  shops.  Then,  I  am 
going  to  introduce  some  of  the  union 
officials.  Dick  has  done  as  much  as 
anybody  to  promote  the  rights  of  shop 
workers.    Here  is  Dick  Edlund. 


COMMENTS  BY  RICHARD  EDLUND 

It  was  in  August  of  '77  when  we  first 
walked  into  court  in  Cincinnati;  it  was 
in  May  when  we  got  the  order;  and  it 
was  in  June  when  we  got  the  election, 
and  it  was  a  solid  win.  Cincinnati  rep- 
resented an  interesting  case,  because  it 
was  pretty  bad.  It  was  about  as  sorry 
as  they  come.  Not  long  after  that  we 
went  into  court  in  Houston.  The  Houston 
Lighthouse  was   a  different  matter.     Peo- 


ple were  getting  the  minimum  wage,  and 
they  had  some  fringe  benefits.  I  talked 
to  the  people  there,  and  I  said:  "Why 
do  you  want  organized  labor,  and  why  do 
you  want  a  contract?" 

They  said,  "It's  very  simple.  We've 
got  good  conditions,  but  nobody  has 
written  it  down  anywhere;  and  if  the 
fellow  that's  running  this  place  is 
fired  tomorrow,  everything  that  we've 
got  goes  down  with  it.  We  just  want 
some  sort  of  guarantees,  and  we  believe 
that  that's  the  best  way  to  get  them." 

I  certainly  had  to  agree  with  them. 
The  records  that  we  laid  down  in  both  of 
those  cases  are  very  substantial  re- 
cords, and  those  records  have  carried  a 
lot  of  weight.  They  carried  some  weight 
in  the  Arkansas  matter.  We  got  an  elec- 
tion in  Arkansas.  That  election,  by  the 
way,  was  lost  in  Little  Rock  and  inci- 
dentally, it  happened  two  years  ago  to- 
day. Two  weeks  ago  a  different  matter 
(as  Mr.  Omvig  just  described  to  you) 
came  along. 

Last  September  or  October  I  was  in 
North  Carolina  on  other  business,  and 
rxunors  kept  persisting  about  an  organ- 
izing going  on  down  there.  I  finally 
traced  it  backwards  through  theNLRB  and 
got  ahold  of  the  man  doing  the  organi- 
zing. The  familiar  tactics  were  used  by 
the  workshop— coercion  and  threats, 
which  scared  the  workers  away.  It  was  a 
tragic  sort  of  thing.  That  election  was 
lost,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  other 
things  that  I  could  tell  you  about  that 
shop. 

In  Durham,  however,  I  found  a  man 
that's  pretty  much  cutting  it  on  his 
own.  He's  with  the  operating  engineers. 
The  other  two  guys  you're  going  to  hear 
from  this  afternoon  are  from  the  Team- 
sters.      I   have   had    good   working    rela- 
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tions  with  all  of  these  people  from  the 
word  go.  They  are  guys  that  understand 
what  we're  all  about.  They  understand 
the  fact  that  blind  people  are  just  like 
anybody  else  and  certainly  entitled  to 
all  of  the  protection  that  anyone  can 
get  under  the  law,  I'm  going  to  turn  it 
over  now  to  Mr,  Omvig  for  introducing 
our  other  guests, 

Mr,  Omvip  Dealing  with  the  Houston 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  we  have  Mr, 
Will  Rawlins,  who  is  a  Business  Repre- 
sentative for  the  Teamsters  Local  968 
from  Houston,  Texas. 


COMMENTS  BY  WILL  RAWLINS 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Fed- 
eration, we  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
invitation  allowing  us  to  come  here  to- 
day to  speak  to  you.  It's  a  long  way 
for  a  country  boy  in  Texas  to  be  in 
Kansas  facing  3,000  lovely  people  today. 
In  19  78  in  Houston  we  started  an  organ- 
izing drive.  It  was  then  the  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind.  They  have  since  changed 
the  name,  and  they  now  call  it  the 
Lighthouse  of  Houston.  In  19  79  in  Jan- 
uary we  had  an  election  in  Houston, 
Texas.  Because  the  decision  of  the  lo- 
cal board  in  Houston  had  been  appealed 
to  Washington,  the  ballot  box  was  sealed 
and  taken  back  downtown  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Finally,  in  Au- 
gust of  19  79,  we  received  a  decision 
from  Washington  to  open  the  ballot  box, 
that  the  people  in  Houston  could  be  rep- 
resented for  the  purpose  of  collective 
bargaining  by  a  labor  organization.  We 
opened  the  ballot  box.  We  had  forty - 
seven  votes  for  the  Teamsters  and  seven- 
teen no  votes.     This  was   again  appealed 


by  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in  Hous- 
ton to  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  New  Orleans.  We  went  to  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  New 
Orleans,  and  we  lost  the  first  round. 
We  got  a  rehearing  about  a  year  later. 
They  agreed  with  us  that  the  people  at 
the  Houston  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
were  employees.  They  could  be  repre- 
sented for  the  purpose  of  collective 
bargaining.  The  Court  instructed  the 
Lighthouse  to  bargain  with  us  for  a  con- 
tract with  the  employees. 

That  was  in  March  of  19  78,  We  are  in 
the  process  now  of  negotiating  a  con- 
tract with  the  Lighthouse  of  Houston,  I 
hope  to  negotiate  the  first  labor  agree- 
ment for  a  workshop  in  the  U,S.  very 
shortly.  We  would  like  to  encourage  you 
if  you  work  in  a  workshop,  if  you  have  a 
relative  who  works  in  a  workshop,  if  you 
have  a  friend,  or  you  have  an  associate, 
to  encourage  your  friend  or  your  rela- 
tive to  entertain  the  thought  of  organ- 
izing. You  have  a  right  under  law  in 
these  United  States  (this  great  America) 
to  organize  yourself.  We  have  made  case 
history  that  says  you  have  a  right  to  be 
organized.  The  Teamsters  are  willing  to 
organize.  You  have  got  to  initiate  it. 
If  you  live  in  an  area  that  you  do  not 
know  how  to  go  about  it,  my  good  friend 
Dick  Edlund  down  here  is  just  a  tele- 
phone away.  He'll  be  glad  to  put  you  in 
contact  with  the  Teamsters  or  a  labor 
organization  in  your  area. 

If  you  have  been  in  the  grocery  store 
lately,  you  know  there  is  but  one  line. 
They  do  not  have  a  separate  line  for  the 
person  who  makes  twenty  five  cents  an 
hour  and  a  person  who  makes  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year. 

We  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  work- 
ing  with    the  Federation,   especially   with 
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Mr.  Dick  Edlund.  Down  in  Houston  it's 
like  becoming  a  marriage  with  us.  You 
work  with  somebody  very  long.  The  more 
you  work  with  them,  the  more  you  begin 
to  respect  them.  EHck  Edlund  has  gained 
a  lot  of  respect  with  the  Teamsters  in 
Texas.  He  has  been  in  our  backyard 
every  time  it  seemed  that  the  going  got 
rough  and  we  were  getting  some  bad  deci- 
sions from  the  courthouse.  Brother  Ed- 
lund was  right  there  in  prompting  us  on. 

There  is  a  man  here  who  helped  us  or- 
ganize in  Houston,  and  he  is  back  in  the 
back.  He  is  from  Texas.  His  name  is 
Mr.  Roy  Miller.  Please  give  him  a  big 
hand.    Thank  you.    (Applause) 

Mr.  Omvip  We  thank  you  very  much  Mr. 
Rawlins.  Here  from  Little  Rock,  Arkan- 
sas, from  Teamsters  Local  878,  is  Mr. 
Ron  Heath. 


COMMENTS  BY  RON  HEATH 

I'd  like  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  you've  invited  me  to  be  here 
today  to  be  a  part  of  your  convention, 
and  on  behalf  of  Local  878  and  the  Pre- 
sident of  our  local  union,  Mr,  Alfred 
Pickering,  thank  you. 

We  (and  I  say  w^  started— and  there 
are  some  people  here  today  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  organizing  campaign  that 
began  in  April  of  19  81.  There  were  peo- 
ple who  were  employed  at  the  Arkansas 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind.  Of  course, 
among  us  we've  changed  the  name  from  the 
Arkansas  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  to 
"Sweatshop,"  because  that's  exactly  what 
it  was.  There  were  five  originally  that 
came  to  the  Teamsters  Hall  in  April  of 
1981  and  began  telling  me  and  Mr. 
Pickering    the  problems    they  were  having 


over  there.  The  working  conditions  they 
worked  under  were  just  deplorable.  They 
were  told  that  if  they  didn't  do  certain 
things  that  they  would  be  sent  home. 
And  it  did  happen.  They  were  sent  home. 
They  were  scared.  They  feared  for  their 
jobs.  They  were  scared  to  go  to  manage- 
ment in  any  shape,  form,  or  fashion- 
disagree  with  any  decision  management 
made. 

These  workers  went  to  the  Federation, 
and  they  talked  to  Jim  Hudson  and  Joe 
Register;  and  these  two  gentlemen  are 
the  ones  who  brought  those  people  to  the 
Teamsters  Union  in  Little  Rock.  They 
had  tried  every  way  in  the  world  to  help 
those  people  get  better  conditions  in 
employment  (decent  wages,  fringe  bene- 
fits) because  all  they  had  where  they 
were  at  the  Lighthouse  was  the  right  to 
quit.  I  sat  there  with  Mr.  Hudson  and 
Mr.  Register  and  these  five  people,  and 
as  I  looked  across  those  people  and  saw 
what  kind  of  folks  they  were,  I  don't 
believe  I've  ever  in  my  life  (and  I've 
been  with  the  local  union  for  ten  years) 
talked  to  anybody  who  worked  in  any 
worse  conditions  than  they  had  at  the 
Lighthouse.  Those  people  had  fingers 
missing,  which  had  been  caught  (as  Jim 
just  said  a  few  moments  ago)  in  that 
sorry  machinery  that  the  Lighthouse 
used,  and  it  was  pitiful. 

Now,  the  Teamsters  Union  believes  that 
everybody  has  a  right  to  organize.  If 
you  want  to  be  represented  by  a  labor 
union,  you  have  that  right;  and  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  you're 
guaranteed  those  rights  under  Section  7. 
The  Lighthouse  (as  has  been  said  here 
earlier)  took  the  position  that  those 
people  out  there  were  not  employees. 
They  were  clients.  Even  in  the  repre- 
sentation    hearings,     the     company    made 
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statements  to  the  effect  that  those  peo- 
ple out  there  were  blind  mental  retards. 
Those  people  out  there  (some  forty-four 
of  them)  signed  cards.  There  were  fifty 
something  working  there,  and  that  com- 
pany put  on  such  a  campaign  to  those 
people— scaring  them  with  all  kinds  of 
different  tactics  that  are  used  to  bust 
the  unions.  The  charges  that  we  filed 
against  that  company  (there  were  some 
fourteen  of  them)  have  been  upheld  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  those  peo- 
ple got  a  ^1.15  per  hour  wage  increase 
in  the  last  two  years.  There  has  been  a 
guy  there— been  around  thirty-five  years 
and  that's  the  most  they've  ever  got 
since  he's  been  there— all  because  of 
their  efforts  to  organize.  They  don't 
even  have  a  contract  out  there  yet. 
Management  is  afraid  of  the  unions.  The 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  the 
orJy  place  you  can  go  to  that  can  give 
you  the  help  you  need  to  make  sure  that 
you  get  your  rights  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


COMMENTS  BY  PRESIDENT  JERNIGAN 

At  this  point  President  Jernigan  re- 
sumed the  chair.  He  said  that  he  had 
just  been  handed  a  note  indicating  that 
the  Teamsters  had  given  the  Cincinnati 
Association  for  the  Blind  a  deadline  of 
September  15,  1983,  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  or  face  other  actions.  He  then 
said:  Now  we  come  to  this  "clinic" 
business.  We  have  Mr.  C.  P.  Ellis,  who 
is  the  Business  Manager  of  Local  465  of 
the  Operating  Engineers  Union.  Mr. 
ElUs. 


COMMENTS  BY  C.  P.  ELLIS 

Thank  you,  sir.  I  will  not  try  to 
compete  with  these  six-foot-five,  225- 
pound  Teamsters  up  here.  I'm  5 '5"  and 
189  pounds,  but  we  think  that  we  can 
fight  just  as  hard  as  the  200  and  some 
pound  Teamsters. 

Let  me  hurriedly  tell  you  about  my 
first  experience  with  trying  to  organize 
these  workshops.  It  was  in  Durham,  and 
one  night  about  nine  o'clock  I  received 
a  call  from  two  ladies  who  said  there's 
some  serious  problems  in  the  Durham 
workshop:  "We're  under  attack.  We've 
been  insulted.  We've  been  assaulted. 
We've  been  cursed."  I  got  the  details 
and  reported  it  to  somebody  who  was  on 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  Alli- 
ance Club.  I  said  that  this  is  not  ac- 
ceptable. If  you  don't  correct  it, 
we're  going  to  the  newspapers.  I  didn't 
say  anything  about  organizing.  I  said 
we're  simply  going  to  expose  you. 

Well,  in  a  couple  of  days  she  called 
mc  back  and  said  the  plant  manager  is 
now  in  a  drying  institution,  and  he's 
drying  out  and  the  problems  will  be 
settled.    I  said,  "Okay." 

In  about  three  or  four  weeks  that  lady 
said,  "That  buzzard's  back  in  the  shop, 
drunk  again,  and  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?" 

I  said  that  my  only  recourse  now  is  to 
begin  to  organize.  So  we  got  the  cards 
signed  and  I  thought  surely  that  the 
Alliance  Club  would  recognize  us.  After 
all,  the  Alliance  Club  (a  beautiful, 
fraternal,  benevolent  order)  would 
recognize  us  and  sit  down  and  do  busi- 
ness with  us   in  good   faith.     I  asked  for 
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voluntary   recognition  and  almost  got  run 
out  and  shot. 

So  we  filed  a  petition  for  an  elec- 
tion. We  had  a  hearing.  The  NLRB  gave 
us  the  right  to  have  an  election,  and 
immediately  the  shop  had  a  law  firm  out 
of  Atlanta  called  Ogletree,  Smokes,  Dea- 
con, and  Eats  and  two  or  three  other 
names.  The  war  was  on,  folks.  We  began 
to  fight  back.  We  brought  in  three  of 
the  business  agents  that  work  under  me, 
and  we  were  all  assigned  to  the  case. 
We  felt  like  we  had  the  election  won. 
In  fact,  the  night  before  the  election, 
we  had  forty  employees  at  the  union 
meetii^.  Everybody  was  enthusiastic. 
"We're  going  to  win,"  they  were  saying. 
"Amen!  Right  on!  We're  going  to  win 
tomorrow!" 

The  next  morning  the  company  and  the 
law  firm  immediately  began  to  go  to 
work.  The  people  were  allowed  to  go 
downstairs  at  about  one  o'clock  into  a 
sealed  off  area  to  vote.  At  the  top  of 
the  steps  management  was  standing 
saying,  "You  vote  the  union  in,  and 
we're  going  to  shut  it  up."  The  votes 
were  counted  that  day.  The  night  before 
we  had  forty  people  there.  We  got  nine- 
teen yes  votes  for  the  union.  You  know: 
The  union  did  not  lose,  my  friends.  The 
workers  themselves  lost.  We  put  all 
that  we  had  into  it,  and  the  thing  that 
hurt  us,  I  guess  the  most,  the  cameras 
were  there  for  the  vote  count.  The  cam- 
eras were  outside.  The  management  was 
outside  giving  statements  to  the  cam- 
eras—and the  workers  themselves  (some 
of  the  same  workers  who  were  at  the 
meeting  the  night  before  saying,  "Right 
on!  We're  going  to  win!")  were  out 
there  in  front  of  the  building,  embrac- 
ing the  manager,  complimenting  him  on 
defeating    the  union.     They  didn't  defeat 


the  union.  They  defeated  themselves. 
They  were  celebrating.  This  is  sad,  my 
friends.  They  were  celebrating  their 
own  defeat. 

Let  me  ask  you  this:  We've  got  this 
election  coming  up  in  Raleigh.  Help  us! 
You  know,  I've  seen  enthusiasm  here. 
I've  seen  people  here  who  are  ready  to 
go  to  the  battle.  I've  seen  people  who 
are  saying,  "We  are  sick  and  tired,  and 
fed  up."  Help  us  puU  some  of  that 
backbone  into  the  workers  in  that  work- 
shop. We  can  work  with  them.  And  let 
me  say  this  in  closing,  folks:  We  can 
do  all  we  can  do.  We  can  work  with 
them.  We  can  advise  them.  We  can  stand 
on  the  line  with  them.  We  can  distri- 
bute literature.  But  there  is  one  thing 
we  can't  do— we  can't  go  in  there  on 
election  day  and  vote  for  them.  Only 
they  can  vote  themselves.  Thank  you  for 
your  support.  Let  me  say  one  other 
thing:  It  may  take  a  minute,  I've  got 
to  say  this.  Now,  during  all  that  elec- 
tion campaign,  I  kept  saying,  "Where  is 
some  blind  association  that  will  help  us 
in  this  battle?"  I  asked  some  of  the 
workers  and  they  said,  "There's  an  or- 
ganization called  American  Council  for 
the  Blind." 

I  said,  "Where  are  they?  They're  not 
out  here  in  the  streets  with  us."  And 
after  the  election  was  over  with,  a 
booming  voice  came  over  the  telephone; 
and  that  was  the  voice  of  Dick  Edlund, 
the  guy  that  you've  seen  here.  He  said 
simply  diis:  "We're  willing  to  help. 
We  might  be  late  on  this  one,  but  we 
will  be  with  you  on  the  next  one.  Thank 
God  for  people  like  Jim  Mitchell  and  Mr. 
Edlund.  Thank  you  for  letting  us  be 
here.  Good  luck  to  you,  and  let's  keep 
fighting. 
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A  POLICY  PERSPECTIVE  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

by  Don  A.  Zimmerman,  Member 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Washington,  D.  C. 


I  am  honored  by  your  invitation  to 
participate  in  this  National  Convention, 
and  pleased  to  see  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram devoted  to  the  role  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  your  efforts  to 
secure  decent  job  opportunities  for  the 
blind  and  handicapped  citizens. 

It  has  now  been  twenty  years  since  the 
federal  government  declared  that  racial, 
ethnic  and  religious  minorities,  and 
women  shall  not  be  denied  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity.  Since  the  essence  of 
this  struggle  for  equality  is  that  those 
who  are  different  from  the  majority  in 
ways  that  are  not  material  to  their 
ability  to  work  may  not  be  denied  the 
fruits  of  their  labor,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  focus  of  national  attention  and 
concern  would  shift  to  encompass  the 
handicapped. 

My  personal  involvement  in  this  strug- 
gle has  been,  until  recently,  on  the 
legislative  forefront.  For  six  years 
before  my  appointment  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  I  served  as  Minor- 
ity Counsel  to  the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee and,  particularly,  to  former  Senator 
Jacob  Javits.  I  think  it  safe  to  say 
that  there  has  been  no  greater  legisla- 
tive champion  of  the  interests  of  those 
who  have  suffered  unjustifiable  discrim- 
ination, particularly  in  employment, 
than  the  former  Senator  from  New  York. 
It  was  in  that  capacity  that  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  National  Fed- 
eration   of    the    Blind    and    worked    with 


your  representatives  to  seek  federal 
legislation  mandating  the  eradication  of 
employment  discrimination  against  blind 
Americans  and  others  who  suffer  physical 
disabilities. 

That  experience  highlighted  for  me  the 
compound  discriminatory  burden  imposed 
on  bUnd  and  handicapped  workers.  They 
not  only  suffer  from  the  same  kind  of 
irrational  prejudices  and  misinformation 
as  other  minorities ;  they  present  still 
another— and  unique— threat  to  the  able- 
bodied  majority.  What  is  so  threatening 
is  that  the  condition  involved  (unlike 
race  or  national  origin  or  sex)  could 
happen  at  any  time.  And  it  is  a  regret- 
table aspect  of  the  human  condition  that 
we  are  anxious  to  simply  avoid  any  visi- 
ble reminder  of  that  real  threat. 

Surely,  this  is  one  more  attitude  that 
must  change  before  the  social  and  em- 
ployment segregation  of  blind  and  handi- 
capped workers  is  brought  to  an  end. 

The  govenrment,  for  the  reasons  your 
Federation  brings  pressure  for  action, 
has  a  key  role  in  bringing  about  the 
necessary  changes.  The  continuing  at- 
tempt to  amend  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  is  well  known  to  you.  Today 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  my 
thoughts  regarding  matters  of  concern  to 
me  in  my  current  capacity  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  as 
they  relate  to  the  interest  of  the  Fed- 
eration. Specifically,  I  am  referring 
to    the    right   of   blind    and   other  handi- 
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capped  persons  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively,  on  the  same  basis,  and 
with  the  same  statutory  protections  af- 
forded all  other  American  workers. 

This  issue  has,  for  many  years,  posed 
particular  problems  with  regard  to  blind 
individuals  and  other  handicapped  per- 
sons who  perform  work  in  workshop  en- 
vironments intended  to  take  account  of 
their  particular  disabilities. 

As  I  will  more  fully  explain  later, 
the  Board  in  19  78  and  19  79  was  faced 
with  two  cases— one  involving  the  Light- 
house for  the  Blind  of  Houston  and  the 
other  involving  the  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind  of  Cincinnati.  In  those  cases  the 
Board  had  to  decide  whether  it  would 
order  a  representation  election  and 
allow  the  blind  employees  of  the  Light- 
houses to  vote  on  whether  or  not  they 
wanted  to  be  represented  by  a  union  for 
collective  bargaining.  In  both  cases  a 
majority  of  the  Board  decided  that  the 
employees  were  entitled  to  their  rights 
under  the  Act,  and  both  decisions  were 
enforced  on  appeal  by  federal  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeal. 

Although  I  was  not  a  Board  member  at 
the  time  these  cases  were  decided,  I 
have  expressed  my  approval  of  them  in  a 
subsequent  unpublished  case,  involving 
the  Arkansas  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 
However,  I  think  we  would  be  naive  to 
think  that  the  issue  is  now  settled  and 
that  blind  employees  of  l^hthouses  or, 
for  that  matter,  handicapped  employees 
employed  by  other  workshops,  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  protection  of  the  Act  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  employees. 

As  I  will  illustrate,  the  Board  has 
vacillated  during  almost  its  entire  ex- 
istence on  the  issue  of  whether  it  gen- 
erally should  assert  jurisdiction  over 
nonprofit,      charitable       institutions— en- 


tities which  the  NLRB  characterized  as 
having  a  "worthy  purpose."  In  other 
words,  depending  on  the  composition  of 
the  Board  at  the  time,  there  have  been 
some  periods  when  the  majority  would  not 
assert  jurisdiction  over  entities  having 
a  "worthy  purpose,"  and  other  periods  of 
time,  such  as  the  present,  when  the  ma- 
jority asserted  jurisdiction  over  such 
entities.  Two  of  my  new  colleagues. 
Chairman  Dotson  and  Member  Dennis,  have 
not  as  yet  expressed  their  opinions  on 
this  subject.  With  Member  Jenkins'  term 
expiring  in  August,  there  is  at  least  a 
possibility  that  the  present  majority 
position  could  once  again  become  a  min- 
ority position. 

I  think  the  difficulty  of  the  policy 
questions  involved  call  for  some  histor- 
ical perspective  of  the  previous  Board 
decisons  in  this  area. 

But  before  I  turn  to  this  review,  I 
want  to  be  sure  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing about  what  has— and  what  has 
not— caused  problems  for  the  Board  in 
the  past.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
all  Board  Members— both  past  and  pre- 
sent—agree that  the  Act  protects  the 
union  activities  of  handicapped  employ- 
ees in  the  private  sector  in  exactly  the 
same  fashion  as  it  does  non-handicapped 
employees.  A  handicapped  employee  work- 
ing on  the  production  line  at  General 
Motors  is  clearly  free  to  engage  in,  or 
refrain  from  engaging  in,  any  union  ac- 
tivities. What  has  troubled  Board  Mem- 
bers is  whether  the  Board  should  extend 
the  protection  of  the  Act  to  any  employ- 
ees, handicapped  or  not,  employed  by 
non-profit,  charitable  institutions. 

This  issue  is  particularly  acute  where 
the  purpose  of  the  employer  is  to  pro- 
vide employment  and  training  opportuni- 
ties for  the  handicapped. 
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The  first  cases  that  came  before  the 
Board  involvednon-handicapped employees 
employed  in  various  capacities,  such  as 
clerical,  or  service  and  maintenance 
workers,  by  religious,  educational,  and 
other  charitable  institutions. 

The  question  the  Board  had  to  answer 
was  whether  it  should  assert  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  employers.  To  understand 
the  dimensions  of  this  question,  you 
must  realize  that  the  Act  as  written  by 
Congress  does  not  state  that  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  has  juris- 
diction over  all  employers.  Rather, 
Congress  limited  coverage  of  the  Act  to 
labor  disputes  involving  employers  which 
affect  interstate  commerce.  Congress 
clearly  left  to  the  Board  the  task  of 
deciding,  in  its  discretion,  which  em- 
ployers sufficiently  affect  interstate 
commerce  to  warrant  assertion  of  juris- 
diction. 

In  fact,  the  House  of  Representatives 
proposed  a  specific  exemption  from  the 
Act  for  non-profit  corporations  "organ- 
ized and  operated  exclusively  for  reli- 
gious, charitable,  scientific,  literary, 
or  educational  purposes."  But  Congress 
did  not  adopt  the  exemption.  Rather, 
its  silence  left  the  matter  within  the 
Board's  discretion,  and  it  is  this  exer- 
cise of  discretion  that  has  allowed  dif- 
fering compositions  of  Board  Members  to 
reach  differing  results. 

The  question  of  whether  a  lighthouse 
or  a  similar  workshop  employer  affects 
interstate  commerce  does  not  have  an 
obvious  answer.  I  think  this  point  will 
become  clear  if  we  turn  to  some  of  the 
Board  decisions  in  the  area. 

The  Board  decided  over  forty  years 
ago— and  no  subsequent  Board  has  dis- 
agreed—that it  would  assert  jurisdic- 
tion   over    purely     commercial    activities 


engaged  in  by  a  non-profit,  charitable 
organization.  A  19  39  case  involved  the 
publishing  arm  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Church,  which  printed  publications  and 
sold  them  throughout  the  United  States. 
These  publishing  activities  were  engaged 
in  for  profit  and,  as  such,  were  no  dif- 
ferent than  those  of  any  private  pub- 
lishing company.  Since  the  church  was 
clearly  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
the  Board  did  assert  jurisdiction  over 
its  commercial  activities,  just  as  it 
has  ever  since  over  such  enterprises. 

It  wasn't  until  19  51  that  the  Board 
was  faced  with  the  issue  of  whether  to 
assert  jurisdiction  over  the  non-commer- 
cial activities  of  a  non-profit  organi- 
zation. In  a  case  involving  the  library 
employees  of  Columbia  University,  the 
Board  decided  not  to  assert  jurisdiction 
because  the  activities  of  the  library 
were  "non-commercial  in  nature  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  charitable 
purposes  and  educational  activities  of 
the  institution." 

The  Board  might  still  be  operating 
under  this  principle  today,  had  the  Con- 
gress not  amended  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  in  19  74  to  specifically 
delete  the  provision  that  had  prevented 
the  Board  from  asserting  jurisdiction 
over  non-profit  hospitals.  Indeed,  Con- 
gress directed  the  Board  to  take  juris- 
diction over  non-profit  health  facili- 
ties. So  two  years  later,  in  a  19  76 
case  involving  a  residential  facility 
providing  education  and  treatment  for 
disturbed  children,  a  majority  of  the 
Board  members  reasoned  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  rational  basis  for  treating 
charitable  institutions  outside  the 
health  care  field  any  differently  than 
those  within  the  health  care  field. 
Since  Congress  was   no   longer  willing   to 
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exempt  non-profit  hospitals  from  cover- 
age of  the  Act  because  of  their  so- 
called  "worthy  purpose,"  neither  should 
the  Board  decline  to  assert  jurisdiction 
over  any  organization  outside  the  health 
care  field  because  of  its  worthy  pur- 
pose. The  majority  stated  that,  from 
that  time  forward,  it  would  decide  jur- 
isdictional issues  involving  charitable 
organizations  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
as  non- charitable  organizations.  That 
same  year— 19  76— the  Board,  under  its 
new  doctrine,  asserted  jurisdiction  over 
the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 

For  the  past  seven  years  now,  the 
Board  has  continued  to  reject  the  worthy 
purpose  doctrine.  However,  during  this 
time  there  have  been  one  or  two  Board 
members  who  have  expressed  their  desire 
to  return  to  it.  In  fact,  on  December 
16  of  last  year,  in  a  case  involving  an 
employer  who  operated  a  sheltered  work- 
shop for  handicapped  persons,  then 
Chairman  Van  de  Water,  in  his  dissent 
stated  he  would  return  to  the  worthy 
purpose  doctrine.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
our  two  new  Board  members  may  wish  us  to 
re-examine  the  issue  yet  again,  so  the 
future  prospects  are  far  from  certain. 

Even  assuming,  however,  that  the  Board 
does  continue  to  assert  jurisdiction 
over  non-profit,  charitable  institu- 
tions, another  difficult  question 
emerges.  In  the  case  of  lighthouses  and 
other  sheltered  workshops,  the  work  en- 
gaged in  by  the  employees  has  a  rehabil- 
itative aspect,  and  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  are  often  different 
in  many  respects  than  those  found  in  the 
profit-making  sector. 

The  question  for  the  Board  members  in 
these  cases,  then,  is  whether  the  spe- 
cial nature  of  the  employees  and  their 
work  keeps  them  from  being  considered  as 


employees  covered  by  the  Act.  Again, 
Congress  left  it  to  the  Board  to  exer- 
cise its  discretion  in  deciding  who  was 
or  was  not  an  employee  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act.  And,  once  again,  dif- 
ferent Board  members  have  reached,  and 
may  reach  in  the  future,  different  re- 
sults in  the  exercise  of  that  discre- 
tion. 

The  first  Board  pronouncement  in  this 
area  was  in  19  77  in  a  case  involving 
Goodwill  Industries  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  people  seeking  union  repre- 
sentation—who were  called  "clients"  by 
Goodwill  and  the  Board— were  650  handi- 
capped persons  who  Goodwill  employed  to 
collect  and  sort  items  donated,  which 
were  either  thrown  away  or  repaired  and 
sold  in  Goodwill's  retail  stores.  Each 
client  had  some  sort  of  employment  disa- 
bility caused  by  an  emotional  problem  or 
by  a  physical  or  educational  limitation. 

Goodwill's  purpose  in  giving  clients' 
employment  was  to  provide  a  rehabilita- 
tive work  experience  which  would  enable 
the  clients  ultimately  to  get,  and  keep, 
a  job  in  the  private  sector.  Conse- 
quently, while  the  clients  were  employed 
at  Goodwill,  they  received,  in  addition 
to  their  employment,  rehabilitative,  so- 
cial service,  vocational,  medical,  and 
legal      counseling.  In     addition,     the 

terms  and  conditions  of  employment  were 
different  than  in  private  industry.  Un- 
like their  counterparts  in  private  in- 
dustry, the  clients  were  allowed  to  work 
at  their  own  pace;  they  all  received  the 
same  wage  rate  regardless  of  performance 
or  seniority ;  and  they  were  never  disci- 
plined. Rather,  if  a  client  did  some- 
thing wrong,  his  supervisor  talked  to 
him  to  try  and  understand  what  happened, 
and  even  in  the  case  of  serious  infrac- 
tions,    instead    of    discharging    a    client. 
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Goodwill  would  transfer  him  to  another 
job  in  the  hope  the  problem  would  not 
reoccur.  Moreover,  Goodwill  attempted 
to  find  the  clients  employment  in  pri- 
vate industry,  but  also  allowed  them  to 
stay  with  Goodwill  as  long  as  they 
wanted . 

The  Board  majority,  stressing  Good- 
will's focus  on  rehabilitation,  rather 
than  on  producing  a  product  for  profit, 
held  that  although  the  clients  might 
arguably  be  employees  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act,  it  would  not  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  to  assert  jurisdic- 
tion over  them.  According  to  the  Board 
majority,  collective  bargaining  might 
adversely  impact  on  Goodwill's  rehabili- 
tative process.  The  Board  hypothesized 
that  if  the  union  demanded  higher  wages 
or  benefits.  Goodwill  might  be  forced  to 
reduce  its  number  of  cHents,  hire  more 
productive  employees,  or  start  firing 
unproductive  employees.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Board  refused  to 
allow  a  union  to  "impair  [Goodwill's] 
ability  to  accomplish  its  salutary  ob- 
jectives." 

Less  than  one  year  after  the  Goodwill 
decision,  the  Board  was  faced  with  a 
representation  petition  filed  by  seventy 
blind  and  four  sighted  "clients"  em- 
ployed by  Cincinnati  Association  for  the 
Blind.  While  seemingly  approving  of  the 
Goodwill  decision,  the  Board  majority 
carefully  pointed  out  the  factual  dis- 
tinctions between  Goodwill's  operation 
and  that  of  the  Lighthouse.  It  con- 
cluded that,  unlike  Goodwill,  the  Light- 
house was  guided  by  economic,  rather 
than  rehabilitative,  considerations  in 
setting  the  clients'  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  employment. 

The    majority    pointed    out    that    the 
clients     manufactured     merchandise     that 


was  sold  by  competitive  bidding,  and 
they  were  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis 
that  amounted  to  fifty -eight  cents  to 
six  dollars  per  hour,  depending  on  pro- 
ductivity. These  factors  suggested  to 
the  majority  that,  since  the  Lighthouse 
had  to  produce  a  product  of  quality  ac- 
ceptable to  its  purchasers,  the  Light- 
house operated  on  a  reward  and  punish- 
ment system  vis-a-vis  its  clients  simi- 
lar to  that  in  private  industry.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Board  held  that 
the  clients  were  employees  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act. 

The  next  year  a  Board  majority  re- 
affirmed the  Lighthouse-Cincinnati  deci- 
sion in  a  similar  case  involving  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  Houston. 
Again,  the  Board  majority  found  that  the 
Lighthouse  clients,  in  making  the  pro- 
ducts sold  under  contract  to  the  federal 
government  and  other  entities,  were 
"treated  essentially  as  are  regular  em- 
ployees in  the  private  sector."  They 
received  wages  and  raises  based  on  their 
productivity,  received  a  benefits  pack- 
age similar  to  that  in  private  industry, 
and  were  subject  to  discipline,  includ- 
ing suspension  and  discharge.  Further, 
most  of  the  clients  had  worked  for  the 
Lighthouse  ten  to  twenty  years.  The 
Board  majority  concluded  that  the  Light- 
house "operate [d]  like  any  manufacturing 
operation"  and  that  the  clients  were 
consequently  to  be  considered  employees 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

In  both  the  Cincinnati  and  Houston 
cases  the  Board  conductd  a  representa- 
tion election.  A  majority  of  the 
employees  voted  to  be  represented  by  the 
Teamsters  Union,  and  the  Board  certified 
the  Teamsters  as  the  employees'  bargain- 
ing representative.  The  Lighthouse, 
however,  by   refusing  to  bargain  with  the 
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Teamsters,  appealed  the  Board's  deci- 
sions to  federal  courts  of  appeal— the 
Cincinnati  Lighthouse  to  the  Sixth  Cir- 
cuit and  the  Houston  Lighthouse  to  the 
Fifth  Circuit.  The  Fifth  Circuit  was 
the  first  to  issue  its  opinion  on  August 
10,  19  81.  The  court  refused  to  enforce 
the  Board's  decision,  finding  that  the 
Houston  Lighthouse  was  similar  to  Good- 
will in  its  rehabilitative  objective, 
and  that  it  could  be  prejudiced  by  bar- 
gaining with  a  union.  But  the  Court 
also  found,  most  illogically,  that  the 
Lighthouse  was  not  an  employer  affecting 
interstate  commerce.  Why?  Because  it 
lost  money  in  fiscal  19  77.  Obviously, 
if  that  were  a  valid  criterion,  any  mon- 
ey losing  employer— even  the  Chrysler 
Corporation— would  be  beyond  the  Board's 
reach,  despite  their  massive  impact  on 
interstate  commerce. 

Fortunately,  the  Sixth  Circuit,  when 
it  issued  its  decision  some  six  months 
later,  acknowledged  the  Fifth  Circuit's 
decision  but  declined  to  follow  its  ra- 
tionale. Rather,  the  Court  found,  in 
the  absence  of  any  Congressional  intent 
or  policy  to  exempt  handicapped  workers 
from  coverage  of  the  Act,  that  it  was 
properly  within  the  Board's  discretion 
to  determine  on  a  case-by-case  basis  if 
a  sheltered  workshop  more  closely  resem- 
bles a  traditional,  for-profit 
business— in  which  case  its  clients  are 
employees  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
or  whether  it  is  primarily  a  therapeutic 
institution— in  which  case  its  clients 
are  not  employees  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act.  The  Lighthouse  appealed  the 
Sixth  Circuit  decision  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
hear  the  case. 

After  the  Sixth  Circuit  decision,  the 
Fifth   Circuit   withdrew    its    earlier    deci- 


sion and  issued  another  decision  almost 
identical  to  that  of  the  Sixth  Circuit. 
It  enforced  the  Board's  decision,  and 
left  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the 
employees  are  covered  by  the  Act  to  the 
Board's  discretion. 

According  to  the  Lighthouse,  Congres- 
sional passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stan- 
dards Act,  the  Javits-Wagner-CDay  Act, 
and  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  19  73  dem- 
onstrated that  Congress  recognized  and 
approved  the  "rehabilitative"  and  "ther- 
apeutic" function  of  sheltered  work- 
shops, and  thereby  expressed  a  concern 
against  collective  bargaining  in  these 
institutions. 

As  a  general  matter,  I  do  not  find 
that  Congressional  approval  of  these 
purposes— no  matter  how  "worthy"  they 
are— is  at  all  inconsistent  with  extend- 
ing the  protections  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  to  persons  who  work 
for  an  entity  in  an  environment  speci- 
fically designed  to  accommodate  their 
special  needs.  As  a  legal  matter,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  warned 
against  imputing  certain  intentions  to 
Congress  on  the  basis  of  its  having  ta- 
ken, or  not  taken,  certain  other  and 
arguably  related  actions. 

Further,  there  seems  to  be  an  unspoken 
assumption  among  those  who  oppose  union- 
ization by  workers  employed  in  a  work- 
shop environment.  The  assumption  is 
that  the  collective  bargaining  repre- 
sentative of  such  workers  will  not  be 
sensitive  to  the  need  to  preserve  the 
objectives  of  those  institutions. 

Since  these  workshops  seek  to  protect 
(or,  at  least,  claim  to  protect)  the 
interests  of  their  employees  at  least  as 
much  as  their  profits,  it  is  rather 
anomalous  to  assume  that  a  collective 
representative    would     seek     to     prevent 
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them    from    achieving    their   basic    objec- 
tives. 

So,  where  does  all  this  leave  us? 
What,  if  any,  conclusions  can  we  draw  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  right  of  handicapped 
persons  to  organize?  In  light  of  the 
court  approval  of  the  Board's  extension 
of  the  Act  to  Lighthouse  employees,  I 
think  we  can  safely  say  that  futtire 
cases  will  be  decided,  as  were  the 
Lighthouse  cases,  on  the  basis  of  whe- 
ther the  facts  of  the  particular  case 
are  closer  to  the  facts  of  Goodwill,  or 
to  those  in  the  Cincinnati  or  Houston 
Lighthouse  cases.  As  I  suspect  the 
Goodwill-type  cases  are  rare,  I  think  it 
more  likely  that  workshop  employees  will 
continue  to  be  able  to  organize  if  they 
wish.  However,  a  note  of  caution  is 
necessarily  here  in  light  of  the  rapid 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  NLRB. 
It  is  not  beyond  possibility,  as  I  men- 
tioned   earlier,    that    the    Board    could 


return  to  the  "worthy  purpose"  doctrine 
and  exempt  all  charitable,  non-profit 
employers,  including  Lighthouses  and 
other  workshop  employers. 

That  would  be  a  result  to  be  devoutly 
avoided  and  one  this  Federation  would  no 
doubt  oppose  as  a  step  backward.  I  know 
of  no  political  principles— liberal  or 
conservative— that  do  not  support  the 
employment  objectives  of  this  organiza- 
tion. One  thing  we  can  all  cleady  see 
is  that  a  great  deal  of  progress  in 
equal  employment  for  the  blind  and 
handicapped  will  be  required  before  the 
social  integration  is  achieved.  No 
branch  of  government  (including,  in  my 
judgment,  the  NLRB)  can  afford  to  look 
back  now. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
speak  with  you  today,  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might 
have. 


PUFFER  BILLY  DAYS  AT  BOONE,  IOWA 

by  Ronald  Greene 


It  was  Wednesday,  September  7th,  19  83, 
when  the  Central  Iowa  Chapter  of  the  NFB 
of  Iowa  began  its  activities  on  Boone, 
Iowa,  Pufferbilly  Days.  This  activity 
centers  around  the  history  of  the  rail- 
road system  in  Iowa.  The  word  Puffer 
means  the  sounds  a  steam  engine  makes  of 
Puff-Puff-Puff.. ..The  word  Billy  refers 
to  the  boiler  or  round  billy  stove  that 
heated  the  water  to  make  the  steam  to 
make  the  old  locomotives  go.  This  is 
how  Boone,  Iowa,  decided  upon  Puffer- 
billy    for    the    name    for    its    celebration 


held  the  second  weekend  of  September 
each  year.  Federationists  Cheryl  Finley 
and  Rose  Sandahl  were  interviewed  over 
radio  station  KWBG. 

In  19  82  the  Chapter  had  a  table  at  the 
Pufferbilly  Days  Flea  Market.  We  had 
just  wooden  items  for  sale  then.  It  was 
very  successful.  So,  in  January  of  1983 
plans  were  made  once  again  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Pufferbilly  Days  activities. 

This  year,  September  10th,  19  83,  a 
table  was  again  set  up  with  the  wooden 
items    and    also   very    large    train    engine 
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cookies.  The  cookies  were  made  by  Fed- 
erationist  Sandra  Johnson.  The  cookies 
were  in  the  shape  of  an  old-time  steam 
engine  and  were  frosted.  The  wooden 
items  and  train  engine  cookies  were  also 
sold  on  Sunday,  September  11th,  at  the 
McHoles  Park  where  the  activities  con- 
tinued all  day. 

Many  hours  of  planning  went  into  a 
float  to  be  entered  in  the  PufferbUly 
Days  Parade.    This  was  the  entry: 

In  front  of  the  float  or  flat-bed 
truck  two  persons  carried  the  NFB  ban- 
ner. Behind  them  was  the  four-person 
NFB  Cane  Drill  team.  And  then  on  a 
twelve-foot  long,  seven-foot  wide  flat- 
bed was  the  float:  "All  Aboard  to 
Achievement."  There  were  a  conductor,  a 
ticket   agent,    (Bob  Ray,  First  Mce  Pres- 


ident, NFBI),  person  buying  a  ticket 
(Curtis  Willoughby,  Board  Member,  NFBI), 
and  persons  getting  ready  to  board  a 
train.  Each  were  wearing  signs  telling 
their  type  of  occupation:  lawyer,  sena- 
tor, nurse,  librarian,  computer  program- 
mer, child  care  worker.  The  float  theme 
centered  around  an  old-time  railroad 
depot. 

Saturday  afternoon  many  of  us  took  a 
ride  in  double  decker  air  conditioned 
railroad  cars  pulled  by  old  steam  engine 
13  85  across  the  highest  double  railroad 
tracks  bridge  in  the  world,  the  Kate 
Shelley  High  Bridge.  A  locomotive  cake 
was  the  centerpiece  on  the  flea  market 
table  and  was  saved  for  all  of  us  to 
enjoy  later  in  the  day  after  all  out 
work  was  done. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ORDERED  TO  PROVIDE  READERS  FOR  BLIND  EMPLOYEES 


The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  Pennsylvania  has  held 
that  the  state  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare (DPW)  must  provide  part-time  read- 
ers or  find  some  other  method  of  accom- 
modating three  blind  income  maintenance 
workers  (IMW).  Prior  to  bringing  suit, 
the  plaintiffs  paid  for  the  part-time 
readers  themselves,  which  enabled  them 
to  "meet  the  requirements  of  their  posi- 
tion as  well  as  their  sighted  col- 
leagues." 

Arguing  in  Nelson,  et  al.  v.  Thorn- 
burgh,  et  al.  (CJK.  No.  82-5115),  the 
plaintiffs  contended  that  they  were  pro- 
tected by  Section  5  04  as  they  were 
"otherwise  qualified"  handicapped  per- 
sons because,  with  reasonable  accommoda- 


tion, they  could  perform  all  the  job 
functions  of  an  IMW.  Further,  they  ar- 
gued that  the  defendants  were  obligated 
to  make  the  necessary  accommodations  to 
their  handicaps.  The  defendants  coun- 
tered that  the  plaintiffs  are  "otherwise 
qualified  only  if  they  possess  all  the 
abilities  necessary  to  perform  their 
job;  that  one  of  the  most  important 
abilities  for  the  IMW  to  possess  is  the 
ability  to  read;  that  plaintiffs  cannot 
read;  and  therefore  that  plaintiffs  are 
not      otherwise      qualified."  In      part 

relying  on  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  in 
Davis  V.  Southeastern  Community  College 
the  court  concluded  that:  "The  argu- 
ments over  otherwise  qualified,  reason- 
able accommodation,  undue  hardship,  and 
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affitmative  action  all  collapse  into  one 
issue:  would  the  cost  of  providing 
half-time  readers  be  greater  than  the 
[Rehabilitation]  Act  demands?" 

After  reviewing  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Service's  (HHS)  Section 
504  regulations,  the  court  held  that 
"the  provision  of  readers"  is  an  "ex- 
press [ed]  HHS  example  of  reasonable  ac- 
commodation," The  judge  further  wrote, 
"in  view  of  DPW's  ^300,000,000  adminis- 
trative budget,  the  modest  cost  of  pro- 
viding half-time  readers,  and  the  ease 
of  adopting  that  accommodation  without 
any    disruption   of  DPW's    services,    it    is 


apparent  that  DPW  has  not  met  its  burden 
of  showing  undue  hardship." 

Earlier  the  Justice  Department  had 
submitted  an  amicus  brief  in  this  case, 
arguing  on  the  side  of  the  plaintiff 
that  Section  504  requires  the  state  to 
provide  readers  for  blind  welfare  case 
workers. 

Turning  to  the  plaintiff's  request  for 
damages  (reimbursement  for  past  reader 
expenditures),  although  the  court  said 
that  it  is  likely  to  uphold  a  damage 
remedy  under  Section  504,  the  Eleventh 
Amendment  barred  the  grant  of  damages  in 
this  suit. 


WHAT  CAN  YOU  SAY 

by  Robert  Branco 


Since  I  became  a  Federationist  two 
years  ago,  the  public  attitudes  issue 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  time 
and  time  again  by  fellow  Federationists; 
but,  as  in  most  instances,  the  reality 
of  it  does  not  hit  home  unless  you  ex- 
perience it  yourself.  I  came  across  a 
circumstance  this  summer  which  intrigued 
me  more  than  it  angered  me.  Perhaps  we 
can  all  figure  out  how  to  interpret  a 
situation  similar  to  the  one  I  am  about 
to  describe.  It  took  place  at  a  bus 
ternlinal.  I  was  just  stepping  off  of  a 
bus  which  had  picked  me  up  at  the  uni- 
versity which  I  was  attending  at  the 
time.  I  had  my  cane  with  me,  so  my 
blindness  was  quite  obvious  to  those  in 
my  vicinity. 

WhUe   I  was  waiting   for   the   local  bus, 
which  would  take  me  close  to  my  home,  an 


elderly  woman  approached  me;  and  in  a 
friendly  tone  she  said,  "You  have  my 
sympathies,  and  you're  so  young."  Given 
the  fact  that  this  woman  was  a  total 
stranger  and  that  I  didn't  know  whether 
I  was  being  set  up  or  was  just  the  re- 
ceiver of  some  social  chit  chat,  I  did 
not  respond  to  the  lady. 

I  thought  to  myself,  "Gee,  the  woman 
wants  to  give  me  her  sympathies.  She 
can  see  that  I  am  standing  on  two  feet, 
carrying  a  briefcase,  and  waiting  for 
the  same  vehicle  she  is  waiting  for. 
So,  why  give  me  sympathy?"  I  would  as- 
sume the  sympathy  she  offered  was  be- 
cause of  my  blindness.  To  her  the  cane 
meant  I  needed  sympathy. 

At  that  moment  a  group  of  teenagers, 
obviously  having  a  good  time  and  drink- 
ing, came  walking  up   to  us  playing  their 
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radio.  They  wore  hip  clothing,  which 
matched  the  music  pouring  out  of  their 
radio.  Clearly  it  disturbed  the  woman 
who  had  offered  sympathy  to  me.  She 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "You  are  the  most 
distinguished  person  here."  How  do  I 
react  to  this?  Earlier  she  had  offered 
me  her  sympathy  because  I  carried  a  cane 
symbolizing  my  blindness,  and  also  I  was 
so  very  young.  Now,  she  was  saying  to 
me  that  I  was  the  most  distinguished 
person   in  the  crowd.  This   is  what  I 

call  a  clear  case  of  mixed  emotion.  I 
received  a  pitying  statement  and  a  com- 
pliment in  the  space  of  a  minute— and 
both  from  the  same  person.  What  was  her 
evaluation  of  me? 

When    she   made   her    first    statement— 


that  is,  when  she  considered  me  alone  as 
an  individual,  did  her  long-standing 
sterotypes  about  blindness  overpower  all 
other  emotions,  including  her  respect 
for  briefcases  and  conservative  dress? 
Then,  when  the  drinking  teenagers  ar- 
rived and  she  was  compelled  to  make  com- 
parisons, did  her  prejudice  in  favor  of 
briefcases  and  conservative  clothes  come 
to  the  fore?  Which  predominated?  Did 
one  outweigh  the  other,  or  was  it  simply 
a  case  of  mixed  emotions?  How  would  she 
have  felt  if  I  had  been  drinking  and  had 
been  dressed  differently?  The  implica- 
tions and  permutations  are  complex  and 
far-reaching.  The  matter  of  public  at- 
titude is  a  tricky  business.  It  is  not 
as  simple  as  it  first  appears. 


COMMENTS  ON  EDITORIALIZING  AND  RELATED  MATTERS 


October  1,  1983 

To  The  Editor  of  the  Braille  Monitoc 

I  am  writing  this  letter  after  five 
months  of  reading  the  Monitor  in 
Braille.  I  wish  to  comment  on  the  con- 
tent and  the  format  of  the  magazine. 
This  letter  is  not  addressed  to  a  spe- 
cific person,  because  nowhere  in  the 
Monitor  does  it  say  vkio  the  Editor  is. 

A  major  problem  in  producing  materials 
in  Braille  is  the  cost.  Therefore,  it 
is  very  disturbing  to  see  how  much  space 
is  wasted  in  the  MonitoL  Three  of  the 
first  six  pages  of  Part  I  of  the  August- 
September  issue  are  blank.  Often  be- 
tween articles,  an  entire  page  is  wasted 
before  the  next  article  begins.  I  hope 
this  will  be  corrected. 

Sifting    through    the    contents    of    the 


Monitor  makes  it  apparent  that  NFB  is 
dealing  with  important  items  and  doing 
good  work.  However,  these  issues  are  so 
buried  in  NFB  rhetoric  and  biased  re- 
porting as  to  be  lost  to  the  reader. 
Why  is  it  not  possible  to  label  editor- 
ials as  editorials,  and  separate  them 
from  facts  and  news.  Arc  the  people  in 
the  National  Office  viewing  the  average 
NFB  member  as  not  capable  of  taking  the 
facts  and  determining  who  is  right  with- 
out being  led  by  the  nose?  This  goes 
against  what  NFB  supposedly  stands  for. 
The  Monitor  is  read  by  people  in  the 
blindness  field  who  could  become  friends 
of  the  Federation.  Some  do  not  because 
articles  in  the  Monitoi;  supposedly  re- 
porting on  important  issues  and  accom- 
plishments of   the  Federation,  are  headed 
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with  exceedingly  biased  headlines,  and 
filled  with  hateful  comments.  This 
hurts  the  cause  of  the  blind  persons  in 
the  Federation  and  those  who  are  poten- 
tial members. 

The  Monitor  is  not  well  organized,  in 
contrast  to  almost  every  other  magazine 
I  have  read.  Articles  appear  in  random 
order  with  no  relationship  to  one  an- 
other. In  other  magazines  there  are 
sections  in  which  articles  on  similar 
topics  or  of  the  same  degree  of  impor- 
tance are  grouped  together.  Both  in  the 
Monitor  Miniatures  (and  in  the  Monitor 
in  general)  articles  just  appear  one 
after  another  with  no  rhyme  or  reason. 
This  makes  it  difficult  to  read. 

I  hope  you  will  give  my  comments  ser- 
ious consideration.  They  come  from 
someone  who  is  a  Federation  member  and 
supports  what  the  Federation  wants. 
But  I  see  a  lot  in  the  Monitor  which  is 
confusing,  disorganized,  and  biased.  I 
would  like  this  to  change. 

Sincerely, 


October  24,  1983 

Dear  Mr.  : 

I  have  your  letter  of  October  1,  19  83, 
and  I  thank  you  for  it.  The  reason  that 
certain  parts  of  pages  are  left  blank  in 
the  Braille  edition  of  the  Monitor  is  so 
that  the  metal  plates  may  be  used  to 
make  reprints  of  articles.  The  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  does  the 
formatting,  not  the  people  in  the  Na- 
tional Office  of  the  Federation.  The 
Printing  House  also  Brailles  a  great 
many  other  magazines.  Perhaps  they 
could  do   it  more   judiciously,   but   in  the 


circumstances  I  doubt  it. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  your  comments  about 
the  tone  and  substance  of  the  MonitoL 
I  do  not  agree  with  you  that  the  report- 
ing is  biased,  but  my  reasons  for  feel- 
ing that  way  probably  spring  from  the 
same  source  as  your  reasons  for  feeling 
that  bias  exists.  In  other  words  I 
agree  (and,  of  course,  I  would  since  I 
do  much  of  the  writing)  with  what  the 
Monitor  says.  When  you  find  a  particu- 
lar article  with  which  you  disagree  (es- 
pecially if  the  disagreement  is  strong) 
you  are  likely  to  feel  that  the  article 
is  based  on  prejudice. 

You  suggest  that  editorials  should  be 
labeled  as  such  and  that  news  should  be 
reported  without  comment.  If  you  will 
reconsider  the  matter,  you  may  conclude 
that  our  practice  is  more  honest  than 
that  which  many  publications  claim  to 
follow.  It  is  not  possible  to  publish 
so-called  "facts"  without  expressing 
opinion  and  editorializing.  By  very 
virtue  of  what  you  select  to  print,  you 
create  a  pattern,  editorialize,  and  ex- 
ercise censorship. 

Once  you  select  the  subject,  you  fur- 
ther editorialize  by  what  facts  you 
print  and  what  you  leave  out.  You  edi- 
torialize by  where  you  place  material  in 
the  article  and  even  by  the  subordina- 
tion of  sentences.  Finally,  you  editor- 
ialize by  your  choice  of  words:  He 
'Stated'— he  'Alleged'— he  'hHmitted'  — 
he  'declared'  — he'insisted'  —he  '\?ro- 
tested'— he       '^averred'— etc.  All      of 

these  verbs  might  be  used  interchange- 
ably to  express  the  same  action;  but  oh 
what  a  difference  in  impression.  In 
short,  what  editorializing!  Yet,  if  you 
are  to  write  the  article  at  all  you  must 
use  one  or  another  of  these  verbs— or 
something     else     equally     slanted.        And 
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this  docs  not  even  take  into  account  the 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  which  abound  and 
proliferate.  Read  the  average  nevk^spaper 
story  or  magazine  article,  and  see 
whether  what  I  am  telling  you  is  the 
truth. 

The  Monitor  uses  straight  language, 
but  I  believe  that  it  scrupulously  tells 
the  truth.  When  we  make  a  mistake  (as 
everybody  sometimes  does),  we  do  not 
wait  for  somebody  to  insist  that  we 
print  a  retraction.  We  do  it  immediate- 
ly and  ungrudgingly.  Furthermore,  we 
print  the  retraction  as  prominently  and 
as  fuUy  as  the  original  erroneous 
statement.  I  can  show  you  evidence  from 
the  pages  of  the  Monitor  to  prove  it. 

This  in  no  sense  takes  away  from  the 
fact  that  our  language  is  sometimes 
quite  blunt.  We  have,  for  instance, 
said  in  a  number  of  cases  that  this  or 
that  individual  has  been  guilty  of 
"stealing"  money  intended  for  the  blind. 
Should  we  have  pussyfooted  around  and 
said  that  the  individual  misappropri- 
ated, borrowed,  or  pvirloined  the  money? 
I  think  not.  In  the  instances  I  have  in 
mind  the  individuals  were  convicted  by 
courts  of  law  and  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. I  think  we  would  have  been  edi- 
torializing (and  in  a  very  dishonest  and 
destructive  manner)  if  we  had  used  any 
other  words  than  the  ones  we  chose. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  other 
publication  in  our  field  reported  these 
incidents  at  all.  Yet,  they  knew  about 
them.  I  have  proof  that  they  did.  By 
neglecting  to  report  these  stories  did 
these  magazines  not  editorialize?  Yes, 
they  did— but  they  will  not  be  accused 
of  it.  They  will  be  regarded  as  very 
genteel.  I  have  another  word  for  their 
conduct,  and  it  is  probably  one  that  you 
would  regard  as  editorializing. 


The  fact  that  we  report  bluntly  and 
truthfully  and  that  we  do  not  avoid  con- 
troversial topics  does  not  mean,  as  you 
suggest,  that  we  demonstrate  "hate"  (a 
word,  by  the  way,  which  itself  carries 
editorial  connotations).  We  do  not 
"hate"  the  people  who  exploit  the  blind, 
but  we  certainly  do  deplore  their  ac- 
tions; and  we  have  every  intention  of 
exposing  such  actions  and  such  people 
for  what  they  arc.  Let  those  who  like 
it  like  it,  and  let  those  who  dislike  it 
dislike  it. 

In  my  opinion  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  has  done  more  to  improve 
the  lives  of  bUnd  people  than  any  other 
single  entity  or  force  which  has  existed 
during  the  twentieth  century,  and  I 
think  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
is  our  willingness  (no,  our  insistence^ 
that  the  truth  be  told  and  things  be 
called  what  they  are— regardless  of  con- 
troversy or  bitter  personal  attacks 
against  us  or  attempts  to  silence  us  by 
trying  to  destroy  our  organization.  Let 
us  not  confuse  lack  of  courage  with  mor- 
ality, or  blunt  truth-telUng  with  hate. 
I  remind  you  of  the  words  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw:  'lam  firm;  you  are  stub- 
born; he.is  pigheaded." 

Let  me  now  leave  the  subject  of  edi- 
torializing and  deal  with  some  of  the 
other  points  you  raise.  First  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  matter  of  whether 
Federationists  can  be  "led  around  by  the 
nose."  It  cannot  be  done,  whether  from 
inside  or  outside,  whether  by  friend  or 
foe.  The  agencies  cannot  do  it;  the 
public  cannot  do  it;  you,  by  the  com- 
ments in  your  letter,  cannot  do  it;  and, 
for  that  matter,  I  cannot  do  it.  The 
Federation  members  are  a  very  sophisti- 
cated population,  more  so  than  any  other 
group    concerned   with    blindness.      They 
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cannot  be  flimflammed  or  bamboozled— and 
they  will  not  be  stampeded.  They  can 
distinguish  rhetoric  from  opinion  and 
opinion  from  fact,  and  they  are  not  so 
immature  or  lacking  in  self-assurance 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  disturbed  by 
somebody  else's  view  concerning  their 
method  of  locomotion. 

You  say  that  you  are  a  Federationist 
and  that  you  have  been  reading  the 
Monitor  for  five  months.  This  would 
indicate  (and  it  is  clear  from  the  tone 
of  you  comments  that  such  is  the  case) 
that  you  have  not  yet  attended  one  of 
our  national  conventions.  Several  thou- 
sand of  us  come  together  for  a  week  of 
discussion  and  decision-making,  and  we 
speak  our  minds  and  have  our  say.  The 
convention  is  the  "supreme  authority"  of 
the  organization.  It  makes  the  poli- 
cies, and  the  elected  leaders  follow 
those  policies.  Otherwise,  they  will 
stop  being  the  elected  leaders,  and 
somebody  else  will  replace  them. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  myths  which 
our  agency  opponents  continually  try  to 
perpetuate  is  that  the  elected  leaders 
of  the  Federation  (and  particularly  I  as 
President)  do  not  truly  speak  for  the 
membership  and  do  not  accurately  reflect 
their  desires  and  feelings.  Not  only  is 
this  total  nonsense  but  it  is  also  wish- 
ful thinking.  Let  those  who  doubt  it 
come  to  the  convention  and  put  it  to  the 
test.  No  one  steamrollers  Federation- 
ists  into  going  where  they  do  not  wish 
to  go,  and  they  know  precisely  and  ex- 
actly what  their  goals  are  and  how  they 
intend  to  achieve  them. 

As  an  example,  the  Monitor  is  edited 
just  the  way  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Federationists  want  it  edited.  If  it 
were  not,  there  would  be  changes.  The 
articles     are    not    scattered    through    the 


magazines  without,  as  you  put  it,  "rhyme 
or  reason  and  in  random  order."  There 
are  patterns  and  purposes.  The  fact 
that  an  individual  has  not  yet  perceived 
or  understood  those  patterns  and  pur- 
poses does  not  mean  that  they  do  not 
exist. 

You  say  that  no  one  is  listed  as  Edi- 
tor of  the  MonitoL  If  you  had  been  in 
the  Federation  longer,  you  would  have 
more  background  on  this  point.  In  19  79 
the  person  who  was  editing  the  Monitor 
resigned,  and  it  was  announced  that 
James  Gashel  and  I  (along  with  help  from 
a  few  others)  would  do  the  editing  until 
and  unless  we  found  someone  else  to  do 
it.  That  is  still  the  arrangement;  al- 
though, it  must  be  said  that  I  have  come 
to  do  more  and  more  of  the  work  as  the 
months  have  gone  by  to  the  point  that, 
if  you  have  any  quarrels  with  how  the 
magazine  is  edited,  the  responsibility 
is  probably  mine.  I  guess  I  should  go 
on  to  say  that  I  rather  enjoy  the  job 
and  will  probably  keep  doing  it  (always 
keeping  in  mind  what  I  said  about  pleas- 
ing the  majority  of  the  membership  or 
getting  kicked  out).  In  the  meantime  I 
keep  doing  the  work  and  finding  it  fun. 

Let  me  deal  with  one  final  point.  You 
say  that  "the  Monitor  is  read  by  people 
in  the  blindness  field  who  could  become 
friends  of  the  Federation"  and  that  they 
do  not  because  of  the  way  the  magazine 
is  written.  Perhaps  this  gets  at  the 
very  heart  of  what  we  are  discussing. 
If  we  were  to  write  the  Monitor  in  such 
a  way  as  to  please  those  people  in  the 
blindness  field  about  whom  you  are  talk- 
ing, most  of  us  would  feel  the  Federa- 
tion was  of  little  further  value.  Our 
movement  was  not  established  simply  to 
be  one  more  bland  pretense,  one  more 
means     of      living     easy      and      avoiding 
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stepping  on  toes,  one  more  preacher  of 
pious  platitudes.  Regardless  of  the 
consequences,  we  have  remained  true  to 
our  purpose,  and  this  is  why  we  are  the 
strongest  force  in  the  affairs  of  the 
blind  today.  It  is  no  mere  slogan  or 
catch  phrase  when  we  say:  We  know  who 
we  are,  and  we  will  never  go  back. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Kenneth  Jernigan,  President 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

P.  S.  How  many  other  organizations  or 
groups  in  this  field  do  you  know  that 
would  be  willing  to  print  (unedited, 
unaltered,  and  without  deletion)  such  a 
letter  from  one  of  their  members?  Think 
about  it.    It  will  tell  you  a  lot. 


IS  JAMES  WATT  GOOD  FOR  THE  DISABLED? 

by  Rami  Rabby 


(Note:  Rami  Rabby,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  a 
management  consultant,  submitted  this 
article  to  the  New  York  Times  for  its 
Op-Ed  page.  We  think  the  article  would 
be  of  interest  to  Monitor  readers.) 

Interior  Secretary  James  Watt's  most 
recent  faux  pas  has  triggered  a  violent 
reaction  not  only  from  women,  blacks, 
and  Jews— three  groups  traditionally 
considered  to  be  in  need  of  protection 
from  prejudice  and  discrimination— but 
also  from  the  "handicapped,"  a  segment 
of  society  whose  problems  have  not  norm- 
ally been  classified  under  the  same 
heading. 

Responding  to  his  characterization  of 
the  Linowes  Commission  as  composed  of  "a 
woman,  a  black,  two  Jews,  and  a  crip- 
ple," many  have  attacked  Watt  for  his 
cruelty  and  insensitivity  toward  dis- 
abled people  who  are  particularly  worthy 
of  society's  understanding  and  compas- 
sion.       This     negative     view     of    Watt's 


reference  to  "a  cripple"  is,  I  believe, 
picky,  short-sighted,  and  devoid  of  po- 
litical savvy.  Rather  than  reinforcing 
the  public  well-meaning  (though  mis- 
guided) feelings  of  pity,  condescension, 
and  charity  toward  the  "handicapped," 
we,  the  disabled,  should  recognize  that 
Watt's  remarks  carry  with  them  some  ben- 
efit, too,  and  should  seize  this  unprec- 
edented, media-bathed  opportunity  to  of- 
fer the  American  people  an  alternative 
conception  of  disability  and  a  healthier 
perspective  on  our  problems  and  their 
solution. 

Crippled.  Disabled,  or  Handicapped? 

The  conventional  wisdom  in  the  dis- 
abled community  tells  us  that  "disabled" 
is  in,  while  "crippled"  is  out.  I  have 
never  understood  why  "disabled"  ii. 
socially  acceptable,  and  "crippled"  is 
not.  After  all,  is  one  more  beautiful 
than  the  other?  Is  one  less  burdensome 
than  the  other?  Surely,  there  is  noth- 
ing   glorious    about    being    either    "crip- 
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pled"  or  "disabled."  Both  words  clearly 
connote  a  "non-functioning,"  a  'Hia- 
ability."  Rather  than  quibbling  about 
insignificant  semantic  distinctions,  we 
would  do  better  to  understand  the  sub- 
stantive difference  between  "disabled" 
or  "crippled,"  on  the  one  hand,  and 
"handicapped"  on  the  other.  Only  then 
will  we  begin  to  appreciate  the  poten- 
tial value  of  Secretary  Watt's  remarks. 

Blindness,  deafness,  or  paraplegic, 
for  example,  arc  personal  characteris- 
tics, just  like  being  black,  young,  fe- 
male, American,  Jewish,  college-edu- 
cated, etc.  Each  of  these  personal 
characteristics  necessarily  describes 
only  one  facet  of  our  individuality. 
Being  deaf  no  more  defines  a  whole  per- 
son than  does  being  European  or  Moslem 
or  college-educated.  Why,  then,  are 
blindness,  deafness,  and  paraplegic  gen- 
erally regarded  as  "handicaps,"  while 
being  American,  young,  or  college- 
educated  are  not? 

Actually,  every  one  of  our  personal 
characteristics— physical,  mental,  or 
otherwise— can  be  either  a  limitation  or 
an  advantage,  or  be  of  no  consequence 
whatsoever,  depending  on  what  specific 
objectives  we  are  trying  to  achieve,  at 
any  particular  time.  So,  blindness  may 
preclude  a  blind  person  from  looking  at 
the  stars,  but  not  preclude  him  from 
studying  astronomy;  similarly,  being 
male  may  preclude  a  man  from  giving 
birth  to  a  child,  but  not  preclude  him 
from  raising  that  child.  The  real  hand- 
icap  confronting  people  with  disabili- 
ties arises  when  myths,  misconceptions, 
and  negative  public  attitudes  restrict 
their  opportunities  and  progress  far 
beyond  the  relatively  narrow  limitations 
imposed  by  their  disabilities.  Just  as 
John  F.  Kennedy  would  probably  not  have 


been  elected  before  19  60,  because  of  his 
Catholicism,  so  people  with  disabilities 
suffer  tremendous  prejudice  and  discrim- 
ination in  employment,  education,  hous- 
ing, and  other  life  activities,  because 
society  believes  that  a  disability  is 
all-embracing  and  totally  crippling. 
(See  Kenneth  Jernigan:  "Blindness- 
Handicap  or  Characteristic":  Vital 
Speeches  of  the  Day,  October  15,  1969.) 

This  conception  of  people  with  dis- 
abilities as  normal  and  equal  members  of 
a  pluralistic  society  removes  that  arti- 
ficial distinction  between  the  "handi- 
capped" and  "non-handicapped,"  which  is 
implied  in  the  invidiously  condescending 
phrase,  "Those  less  fortunate  than  we," 
and  helps  us  view  disability  more  broad- 
ly, as  a  social  phenomenon,  alongside 
race,  sex,  and  ethnic  origin,  rather 
than  merely  as  a  clinical  phenomenon  for 
which    only    a  medical    cure    is    possible. 

A  Unique  Opportunity 

It  is  that  reference  by  Secretary 
Watt,  in  the  same  breath,  to  the  dis- 
abled, women,  blacks,  and  Jews,  that  is 
so  new. 

Historically,  Congress  has,  almost  in- 
variably, segregated  the  disabled  from 
other  protected  categories,  when  provid- 
ing for  their  coverage  in  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  affirmative  action  laws  and 
regulations.  Such  different  treatment 
is  best  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  the 
disabled  are  not  covered  by  the  19  64 
Civil  Rights  Act;  instead,  their  civil 
rights  protection  derives  from  Title  V 
of  the  19  73  Rehabilitation  Act,  a  rela- 
tively unpubUcized  and  weakly  enforced 
provision,  a  legal  backwater  which  was 
added,  almost  as  an  afterthought,  to  a 
statute  whose  general  purpose  is  clin- 
ical,  and  whose  view  of   the  disabled    is 
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essentially  that  of  recipients  of  human 
and  social  services  rather  than  of  pro- 
ductive and  contributing  citizens  who 
have  a  right  to  equal  participation  and 
opportunity. 

President  Reagan,  too,  has  demon- 
strated repeatedly  that  he  does  not  re- 
gard the  disabled  as  a  social  minority 
and  a  political  constituency.  Rather, 
his  actions  suggest  strongly  that  he 
views  disability  as  a  cross  which  is 
borne  individually,  and  which  only  the 
fittest  and  most  courageous  among  the 
disabled  will  overcome.  This  attitude 
was  perhaps  best  exemplified  on  July  8, 
19  81,  when  Reagan  refused  to  come  out  of 
the  White  House  and  greet  2,000  dele- 
gates of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  an  organization  which,  at  that 
time,  was   almost  alone   in  its   support  of 


the  administration's  desire  to  reform 
the  federal/state  rehabilitation  system. 
Instead,  he  found  time,  on  that  same 
day,  to  meet  with  half  a  dozen  disabled 
people  who  had  successfully  climbed  Mt. 
Rainier. 

Against  this  background.  Secretary 
Watt's  remarks  are  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  Never  before  have  the  disabled 
received  such  media  exposure.  Watt  has 
succeeded  where  the  disabled  themselves 
have  failed  miserably  before  him.  For 
the  first  time,  he  has  raised  us  from 
the  human  interest  recesses  of  the  na- 
tion's press  and  on  to  its  front  page 
headlines  and  editorial  sections.  We 
must  not  let  this  opportunity  slip  by. 
So,  for  my  part,  Mr.  Secretary,  say  on! 
And,  stay  on! 


ACB  ON  AUDIBLE  TRAFFIC  SIGNALS 
A  MATTER  OF  CREDIBILITY 

by  Kenneth  Jernigan 


It  was  in  August  of  19  82  that  Grant 
Mack  (the  President  of  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind)  presumed  in  his 
"President's  Message"  to  enunciate  what 
he  claimed  was  the  philosophy  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  handicap  of 
blindness.  The  "Message"  was  carried  in 
the  Braille  Forun;  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  ACB.  Mr.  Mack's  statements 
and  characterizations  were  false  (and 
knowingly  false),  and  we  set  forth  the 
evidence  to  prove  it  in  the  December, 
19  82,  MonitoL     Of  course,  Mr.  Mack  and 


the  ACB  never  attempted  to  refute  our 
expose'.  How  could  they?  What  we  said 
was  the  truth,  and  they  probably  wanted 
to  forget  the  whole  thing  as  soon  as 
they  could,  covering  their  shame  by 
name-calling  and  personality  attacks. 

These  attempts  by  the  American  Council 
of  the  Blind  to  tell  the  world  what  we 
believe  about  different  issues  seem  to 
run  in  yearly  cycles,  for  we  now  have 
another  blatant  instance  of  it.  In  the 
October,  1983,  Braille  Forum  Mr.  Mack 
goes  at  it  again.  His  "President's  Mes- 
sage"    (reprinted    elsewhere    in    this    is- 
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sue)  is  entitled  "Salt  Lake  City's  Audi- 
ble Traffic  Signals,"  and  in  it  he  de- 
tails what  he  alleges  to  be  our  reasons 
for  opposing  such  devices. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Mack  says  that 
when  audible  traffic  signals  were  up  for 
consideration  in  Salt  Lake  City  the  Fed- 
eration balked  at  the  idea  and  was  "very 
much  opposed  to  the  use  of  any  device 
that  aided  the  blind  and  was  noticeable 
to  the  general  public."  As  can  be  seen 
from  Diane  McGeorge's  article  in  the 
November,  19  83,  Monitorand  Gary  Macken- 
stadt's  article  in  this  issue,  this  is 
simply  not  the  way  it  is.  We  are  not 
opposed  to  the  use  of  devices  that  aid 
the  blind  and  are  noticeable  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  If  we  were,  we  would  not 
use  canes  or  dogs,  and  we  would  not  read 
Braille  in  public.  In  fact,  at  times 
the  ACB  has  shown  disturbance  because  of 
our  insistence  on  keeping  our  canes 
clearly  visible  and  with  us  at  our  seats 
on  airplanes.  The  Mack  "Message"  is  the 
usual  story.  Apparently  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind  is  either  unwilling 
or  unable  (personally  I  think  it  is  the 
latter)  to  understand  our  philosophy,  so 
they  oversimplify  and  attribute  to  us 
the  motives  which  they  themselves  pos- 
sess. 

Furthermore,  they  seem  not  to  be  aware 
of  what  they  tell  us  themselves  and 
their  own  philosophy  in  their  writings. 
In  his  "Salt  Lake  City's  Audible  Traffic 
Signals"  article,  for  instance,  Mr.  Mack 
says:  "The  many  favorable  comments  re- 
ceived during  the  convention  [he  refers 
to  the  19  78  ACB  Salt  Lake  City  conven- 
tion] from  ACB  conventioneers,  plus  many 
additonal  favorable  responses  from  Salt 
Lake  City  citizens  following  the  conven- 
tion, prompted  officers  of  the  Utah 
Council    [of    the   Blind]    to   approach   the 


city  fathers  with  the  proposal  that  ad- 
ditional signals  be  installed  on  a  trial 
basis  at  two  or  three  additional  down- 
town intersections."  Consider  the  im- 
plications of  that  statement  and  the 
lack  of  perception  which  it  demon- 
strates. There  would,  of  course,  be 
"favorable  responses  from  Salt  Lake  City 
citizens."  Whenever  and  wherever  we  as 
blind  people  are  willing  to  "stay  in  out 
places"  and  act  out  the  role  of  depend- 
ents which  society  has  assigned  to  us, 
the  average  citizen  is  gratified.  We 
are  reinforcing  the  stereotypes  and  pre- 
judices which  that  average  citizen  has 
about  blindness,  and  we  are  petted  and 
treated  as  objects  of  pity  and  charity. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
first  paragraph  of  Mr.  Mack's  article, 
in  which  he  makes  admissions  that  I  be- 
lieve he  would  not  care  to  maintain  if 
they  were  pointed  out  to  him  and  he 
clearly  understood  them.  He  says  that 
some  of  the  ACB  members  at  the  conven- 
tion were  housed  a  block  away  from  the 
main  hotel.  In  other  words  there  was 
one  street  to  cross  to  get  to  the  meet- 
ings. Mr.  Mack  says:  "It  was  felt  that 
an  audible  device  would  make  it  more 
comfortable  and  safer  for  blind  persons 
unfamiliar  with  the  area."  In  short, 
not  only  must  the  hotel  at  which  the  ACB 
meets  be  modified  but  also  the  city. 
What  (assuming  that  the  public  gives 
credence  to  the  projected  image)  docs 
this  say  about  the  Likelihood  that  em- 
ployers will  consider  blind  applicants 
or  believe  that  bUnd  persons  can  func- 
tion in  the  ordinary,  everyday  environ- 
ment? 

Mr.  Mack's  article  not  only  deals 
carelessly  with  the  truth  but  it  also 
demonstrates  gross  insensitivity.  He 
says   that  our  attitudes  have  been  count- 
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erproductive.  Then  he  says  (and  these 
are  his  very  words):  "That  same  count- 
erproductivity  has  occurred  in  New  York 
City  with  respect  to  the  unsafe  subway 
cars  and  has  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
blind  people."  For  Mr.  Mack  to  attempt 
to  politicize  the  accidental  deaths  of 
blind  people  in  New  York  City  is  simply 
beyond  all  decency  and  is  beneath  con- 
tempt. We  believe  that  some  of  the 
ACB's  actions  and  attitudes  have  result- 
ed in  diminished  opportunities  and 
blighted  lives  for  blind  people,  but  we 
do  not  accuse  them  of  murder;  nor  do  we 
believe  that  such  gross  lack  of  feeling 
on    their    part   will   bring    them   profit   or 


gain. 

Be  all  of  this  as  it  may,  read  what 
Mr.  Mack  alleges  that  we  believe,  and 
then  read  what  we  say  we  believe,  as 
exemplified  by  the  McGeorge  and  Macken- 
stadt  articles.  Sometimes  it  is  not 
possible  to  sort  out  the  truth  from  con- 
flicting claims,  but  occasionally  one 
can  find  an  objective  yardstick  by  which 
to  measure  a  group's  credibility.  This 
is  such  an  instance.  Read  what  the  par- 
tics  say  for  themselves  in  their  own 
words,  and  then  judge  for  yourself.  It 
is  not  really  a  matter  of  audible  traf- 
fic signls  at  all  but  of  ethics,  stand- 
ards, and  credibility. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY'S  AUDIBLE  TRAFFIC  SIGNALS 

by  Grant  Mack 


(Note:  The  following  article  is  re- 
printed from  the  October,  19  83,  Braille 
Forun;  which  is  the  official  publication 
of  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind. 
Grant  Mack  is  the  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council,  and  the  article  consti- 
tutes his  presidential  message  for  the 
month.) 

In  July  of  19  78,  the  Utah  Council  of 
the  Blind  hosted  the  national  convention 
of  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind. 
Preparations  for  that  convention  in- 
cluded the  temporary  installation  of  an 
audible  traffic  signal  on  a  busy  corner 
adjacent  to  the  Hotel  Utah,  the  main 
host  hotel.  Many  of  the  attendees  were 
housed  at  another  hotel  approximately 
one  block   away.      In  order   to   reach   the 


Hotel  Utah,  it  was  necessary  to  negoti- 
ate a  wide  and  busy  four-way  intersec- 
tion immediately  adjacent  to  the  Hotel 
Utah.  It  was  felt  that  an  audible  de- 
vice would  make  it  more  comfortable  and 
safer  for  blind  persons  unfamiliar  with 
the  area. 

The  many  favorable  comments  received 
during  the  convention  from  ACB  conven- 
tioneers, plus  many  additional  favorable 
responses  from  Salt  Lake  City  citizens 
following  the  convention,  prompted  offi- 
cers of  the  Utah  CouncU  to  approach  the 
city  fathers  with  the  proposal  that  ad- 
ditional signals  be  installed  on  a  trial 
basis  at  two  or  three  additional  down- 
town intersections. 

Mr.  Jess  Agraz,  the  city  commissioner 
in    charge    of    streets,    was     immediately 
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favorable  to  the  idea  and  suggested  that 
representatives  from  the  blind  community 
meet  with  him  to  determine  which  inter- 
sections should  be  used  in  the  test. 
When  representatives  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  were  approached 
to  participate  in  this  decision,  they 
immediately  balked  at  the  idea  and  said 
that  they  were  "very  much  opposed  to  the 
use  of  any  device  that  aided  the  blind 
and  was  noticeable  to  the  general  pub- 
Uc." 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  details 
of  the  bitter  hassle  that  ensued  during 
the  next  two  years  over  this  matter,  but 
will  only  say  that  in  June  of  19  80,  Salt 
Lake  City  installed  signals  at  six  down- 
town intersections  and  four  mid-block 
crosswalks. 

The  kind  of  counter-productivity  that 
has  occurred  so  many  times  when  one 
group  of  blind  persons  has  opposed  the 
other  was  really  demonstrated.  What 
should  have  taken  two  weeks  to  accom- 
plish took  two  years.  That  same 
counter-productivity  has  occurred  in  New 
York  City  with  respect  to  the  unsafe 
subway  cars  and  has  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  blind  people.  And  again  the 
same  kind  of  counter-productivity  oc- 
curred this  year  in  Hawaii  when  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  asked  to  re- 
assess its  position  on  the  quarantining 
of  dog  guides  entering  Hawaii.  Again 
the  NFB  appeared  and  opposed  any 
changes. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  belabor  this 
point,  but  simply  to  make  it. 

Salt  Lake  City  has  now  issued  its 
first  official  report  on  the  audible 
traffic  signals.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr, 
P.  D.  Kiser,  Deputy  Transportation  En- 
gineer, Department  of  Transportation. 
Following  are  excerpts  from  that  report: 


In  19  78,  the  Salt  Lake  City  Division 
of  Transportation  was  contacted  by  Mr. 
Grant  Mack,  President  of  the  Utah  Coun- 
cil of  the  Blind,  about  the  use  of  a  new 
device  for  assisting  visually  handi- 
capped (blind)  at  signalized  intersec- 
tions. Prior  to  this  time,  the  only 
device  ever  installed  was  a  bell  that 
rang  each  time  the  signal  changed.... 
Mr.  Mack  requested  the  City  pursue  the 
purchase  and  installation  of  audible 
devices  which  utilized  two  separate 
bird-type  calls  for  indicating  when  the 
"WALK"  signal  came  on.  We  felt  (the) 
request  was  worthy  of  our  attention,  due 
to  the  number  of  bHnd  persons  who  fre- 
quent the  downtown  area.  In  the  Wasatch 
Front  Regional  Council  Technical  Report 
No.  2,  "Transportation  Needs  of  the 
Elderly  and  Handicapped,"  January  19  77, 
it  stated  that  6.6%  of  the  handicapped 
population  in  Salt  Lake,  Davis  and  Weber 
counties  were  legally  blind.  This 
translates  to  over  10,000  legally  blind 
persons  in  the  tri-county  area;  clearly 
this  indicates  the  need  for  these  de- 
vices. 

The  distributor  of  the  audible  device, 
Traconex,  Inc.,  of  Santa  Clara,  Cali- 
fornia, ...  agreed  to  loan  the  City  two 
audible  devices  for  testing  and  evalua- 
tion. We  also  learned  that  the  city  of 
Huntington  Beach,  California,  was  in  the 
process  of  installing  these  same  de- 
vices.... Over  the  period  of  time  our 
study  took  place,  we  were  able  to  trade 
information  with  the  Huntington  Beach 
traffic     engineer,     Mr.     BUI     L.     Waddell 

On  September  20,  1979,  the  City  Com- 
mission held  a  public  hearing  to  receive 
public    input.     The  hearing  resulted   in  a 
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positive  vote  by  the  City  Commission  for 
using  the  audible  devices,  but  no  funds 
were  appropriated  to  purchase  them.  In 
March  19  80,  the  Utah  Council  of  the 
Blind  petitioned  the  new  City  Council 
and  requested  ^5,0  00  be  appropriated  to 
purchase  twenty  of  the  audible  devices. 
The  City  Council  approved  the  appropria- 
tion, and  the  audible  devices  were  or- 
dered and  delivered  in  May  1980. 

The  traffic  engineer  of  Huntington 
Beach  established  a  set  of  criteria  for 
a  device  to  aid  the  blind,  and  these 
criteria  were  adopted  by  Salt  Lake  City: 

I.  It  must  not  be  annoying  to  the 
average  pedestrian  or  resident. 

2.  It  must  have  noise  levels  measured 
at  an  intersection  from  10  db.  to  120 
db.  (the  devices  in  Salt  Lake  City  were 
measured  at  8  5  db.). 

3.  It  must  be  low  cost... 

4.  It  must  have  adjustable  upper  and 
lower  volume  limits. 

5.  Simple,  low-cost  installation  was 
required. 

6.  It  must  require  no,  or  very  lit- 
tle, maintenance  in  a  harsh  environment. 

7.  It  must  be  mechanically  adjustable 
as  to  direction. 

8.  It  should  not  require  any  extra 
ViTxing  to  the  cabinet. 

9.  It  should  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  normal  signal  operation. 

10.  The  audio  signal  must  only  oper- 
ate when  the  "WALK"  indication  is  dis- 
played. 

II.  It  must  have  a  different,  easily 
distinguished  sound  for  each  direction. 

The  devices  we  purchased  met  the  above 
criteria.  They  arc  manufactured  by  the 
Nagoya  Electric  Works  in  Nagoya,  Japan, 
and  distributed  in  the  United  States  by 
Traconex,  Inc.,  in  Santa  Clara,  Cali- 
fornia.... 


The  selection  of  locations  for  the 
devices  was  a  cooperative  effort  between 
the  City  and  the  Utah  Council  of  the 
Blind.  The  survey  by  the  Utah  Council 
showed  about  100  blind  persons  travers- 
ing the  central  business  district  on  a 
daily  basis... 

The  device  meets  the  criteria  that  it 
must  have  a  different,  easily  distin- 
guished sound  for  each  direction.  One 
type  provides  a  "peep-peep"  sound  for 
the  east-west  walking  direction,  and  the 
other  type  provides  a  "cuckoo"  sound  for 
the  north-south  walking  direction... 

Shortly  after  they  began  operating,  we 
received  complaints  from  residents  who 
lived  near  the  intersections  that  they 
were  being  kept  awake  at  night.  After 
conferring  with  the  Utah  Council  of  the 
Blind,  we  decided  to  put  most  of  the 
devices  on  time  clocks  so  they  would 
only  operate  from  7:00  A.M.  to  9:00 
P.M.... 

An  analysis  was  made  of  auto/pedes- 
trian accidents  in  the  central  business 
district  during  a  four-year  period  to 
determine  if  any  other  correlation  could 
be  made  between  the  use  of  the  devices 
and  a  reduction  in  this  type  of  acci- 
dent.... The  mid-block  locations  showed 
no  auto/pedestrian  accidents  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  installation  of  the 
devices.  At  the  study  locations,  there 
were  22  "before"  auto/pedestrian  acci- 
dents and  9  "after"  accidents.  (None  of 
these  accidents  involved  blind  peo- 
ple.)... 

...(T)he  evaluation  of  the  devices  was 
based  on  feedback  from  the  general  pub- 
lic and,  in  particular,  the  blind  per- 
sons who  were  affected  by  the  use  of  the 
devices.... 

We  have  received  a  large  number  of 
positive     comments     about     the     devices. 
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Surprisingly,  many  of  the  comments  came 
from  sighted  persons  who  felt  the  de- 
vices alerted  them  that  the  signal  had 
changed  and  it  was  clear  to  walk.  This 
was  particularly  true  for  older  persons 
who  had  vision  problems,  but  were  not 
legally  blind.  The  most  encouraging 
comments  came  from  blind  persons  who 
were  afraid  or  expressed  trepidation 
about  traveling  downtown  before  the  de- 
vices were  installed.  After  installing 
the  devices,  they  felt  more  confident 
about  being  in  the  downtown  area  and 
were  able  to  take  advantage  of  social 
activities  and  shopping  opportuni- 
ties.... 

During  the  two  years  the  audible  de- 
vices have  been  used,  we  have  received 
requests  for  information  about  them  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  even 
requests  from  West  Germany,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.... 

Based  on  the  results  of  this  study, 
the  following  is  recommended: 

1.      Continue   the   use   of   the    existing 


audible  devices. 

2.  Expand  the  use  of  the  audible  de- 
vices    in     the     central    business    district 

3.  Add  additional  audible  devices  to 
provide  a  minimum  of  four  devices  at  the 
existing  four-leg  intersections... 

Anyone  wishing  a  copy  of  the  full  re- 
port can  obtain  one  by  writing  Mr.  P.D. 
Kiser,  Deputy  Transportation  Engineer, 
Department  of  Transportation,  33  3  S. 
Second  E,,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  8  4111. 


We  congratulate  Salt  Lake  City  for  its 
progressive  action  on  this  matter,  in 
spite  of  early  but  unwarranted  opposi- 
tion. A  safe  and  comfortable  environ- 
ment is  the  right  of  all  citizens.  Salt 
Lake  City  proved  once  again  that  with 
ingenuity  and  courage,  much  can  be  done 
with  very  little  expense  to  achieve 
equity,  safety,  and  accessibility  for 
all  of  its  citizens. 


AUDIBLE  TRAFFIC  SIGNALS  ARE  BARRIERS  TO  THE  BLIND 

by  Gary  Mackenstadt 


(Note:  Gary  Mackenstadt  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  Washington.  This  article  is 
reprinted  from  Future  Reflections,  May- 
June,  1983.) 

The  issue  of  audible  street  signals 
has  been  plaguing  blind  persons  for  more 
years  than  one  cares  to  remember.  Since 
the  advent  of  public  awareness  regarding 


physical  accessibility  for  the  mobility- 
impaired,  there  have  been  countless  in- 
dividuals, both  in  and  out  of  the  field 
of  work  with  the  blind,  who  have  at- 
tempted to  make  physical  accessibility 
an  issue  which  is  relevant  to  the  bUnd. 
Of  course,  those  individuals  who  under- 
stand blindness  and  who  believe  in  the 
capacity  of  bUnd  persons  to  be  inde- 
pendent know   that  physical  accessibility 
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is  not  an  issue  which  pertains  to  the 
blind.  Mth  the  proper  training  in  the 
use  of  the  long  white  cane  or  dog  guide, 
a  blind  person  can  travel  sa£ely  and 
independently  in  the  world  as  it  exists. 

In  recent  years  well-meaning  but  mis- 
guided souls  have  attempted  to  modify 
the  world  by  removing  what  they  perceive 
to  be  physical  barriers  to  the  bUnd. 
The  installation  of  audible  street  sig- 
nals has  been  one  of  the  projects  which 
these  individuals  have  undertaken.  For 
the  reader  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
concept,  an  audible  street  signal  is  a 
street  signal  which  has  a  buzzer,  bell, 
or  bird  call,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
let  a  blind  person  know  when  to  cross  an 
intersection.  The  logic  of  this  posi- 
tion is  that  because  mobility-impaired 
persons  need  curb  cuts  to  cross  streets, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  blind  persons 
need  audible  signals  at  intersections. 
Of  course,  one  might  ask,  what  is  wrong 
with  listening  to  the  flow  of  traffic? 
What  happens  if  the  audible  street  sig- 
nal malfunctions?  What  if  a  car  doesn't 
stop  for  the  red  light? 

The  folly  of  audible  street  signals  is 
obvious  to  independent  bUnd  travelers 
and  to  those  individuals  who  believe  in 
the  capacity  of  bUnd  persons  to  travel 
independently.  The  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  of  course,  has  been  in  the 
forefront  fighting  for  the  right  of 
blind  persons  to  travel  independently. 
We  have  been  fighting  for  good  travel 
instruction.  Our  struggle  with  the  air- 
lines over  the  right  of  blind  persons  to 
keep  their  canes  on  airplanes  is  well 
known.  We  have  been  in  the  forefront 
championing  the  rights  of  dog  guide  us- 
ers. Repeatedly,  we  have  fought  for  the 
right  of  blind  persons  to  have  free  and 
equal     access     to     housing,     restaurants. 


and  other  public  facilities.  Our  strug- 
gle, however,  has  been  against  discrim- 
inatory attitudes  about  blindness,  for 
negative  attitudes  and  myths  about 
blindness  have  created  the  real  barrier 
to  bHnd  persons  achieving  first-class 
citizenship.  Physical      barriers     have 

never  been  a  problem  for  blind  persons. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  efforts  to  make 
physical  barriers  an  issue  relevant  to 
the  bUnd  result  from  the  aforementioned 
negative  attitudes  and  myths  about 
blindness. 

Audible  street  signals  fall  into  this 
category.  The  NFB  made  its  position 
clear  at  our  National  Convention  in  July 
of  19  82  when  we  adopted  Resolution  82- 
19.     It  reads  as  follows: 


National  Fedetation  of  the  Blind 
Resolution  82-19 

Whereas,  with  proper  training  blind 
persons  are  able  safely  to  cross 
streets ;   and 

Whereas,  the  ability  to  cross  safely 
is  in  large  part  based  on  self- 
confidence  and  the  ability  accurately  to 
judge  the  movement  of  traffic;   and 

Whereas,  in  recent  years,  many  cities 
across  the  nation  have  begun  installing 
buzzers  and  bird  calls  on  traffic  con- 
trol signals  in  order  to  make  blind  pe- 
destrians aware  of  the  changing  of  the 
light ;   and 

Whereas,  these  buzzers  and  bird  calls 
do  not  provide  information  which  is  not 
already  available  to  blind  pedestrians; 
and 

Whereas,  safety  is  not  insured  by  a 
green  light,  but  rather  through  the 
blind   person's   awareness   of    turning   ve- 
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hides  and  alertness  to  motorists  who 
run  red  lights ;   and 

Whereas,  newly  blinded  persons  who  arc 
learning  to  travel  in  areas  where  buz- 
zers and  bird  calls  have  been  installed 
may  become  dependent  on  these  devices 
believing  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
cross  safely  without  them,  thus  greatly 
limiting  the  areas  in  which  they  believe 
that  independent  travel  is  feasible;   and 

Whereas,  these  buzzers  and  bird  calls 
hurt  the  image  of  the  blind  by  reinforc- 
ing the  societal  attitude  that  blind 
travelers  cannot  be  aware  of  the  chang- 
ing of  a  traffic  light  without  special 
devices  or  assistance;  Now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  in  Convention  assem- 
bled this  ninth  day  of  July,  19  82,  that 
this  organization  condemn  and  deplore 
the  use  of  buzzers  and  bird  calls  as  a 
travel  aid  for  the  blind;   and 


Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  this  or- 
ganization instruct  its  national  and 
state  officers  to  contact  local  munici- 
palities so  as  to  make  them  aware  of  the 
disservice  done  to  the  blind  through  the 
use  of  buzzers  and  bird  calls  on  traffic 
control  signals. 


Audible  street  signals  have  been  an 
issue  in  the  City  of  Tacoma.  The  issue 
has  been  raised  by  a  blind  person  and 
not  by  the  City  of  Tacoma.  The  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Washington 
has  assisted  officials  of  the  City  of 
Tacoma  to  understand  the  issue,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  City  of 
Tacoma  stands  with  the  organized  blind 
in  opposing  audible  street  signals. 
Working  together,  blind  persons  can  de- 
stroy the  myths  about  blindness. 


If   you   or   a    friend  would   like    to    remember    the  National  Federation   of   the  Blind    in 
your  will,  you  can  do  so  by  employing  the  following  language: 

"I    give,      devise,       and    bequeath    unto   National    Federation    of    the    Blind,    a  District 
of     Columbia  nonprofit  corporation,     the   sum  of  ^ (or  " percent  of 


my   net   estate"   or   "The   following   stocks  and   bonds 
worthy  purposes  on  behalf  of  blind  persons." 


")    to  be  used   for   its 
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RECIPES 

(Note:  These  recipes  come  from  two  of  the  staff  members  at  the 
National  Center  for  the  Blind.  Raymond  Peloquin  and  Tammy  Dillon. 
Miss  Dillon  handles  the  switchboard  at  the  Center,  works  on  computers, 
does  cooking  and  other  things  connected  with  seminars,  and  does 
whatever  else  may  be  needed.  Mr.  Peloquin  does  packaging  and  shipping 
of  materials,  handles  cooking  and  other  matters  dealing  with  seminars, 
deals  with  aids  and  appliances,  and  makes  himself  invaluable  by 
performing  whenever  and  wherever  needed.  Both  Mr.  Peloquin  and  Miss 
Dillon  are  staunch  Federationists  and  capable  numbers  of  the 
headquarters  staff  team,  j 

BAKED  SCALLOPS 

(Serving  for  4) 

by  Raymond  Peloquin 

Ingredients:     I'/:  lbs.  scallops 

1  cup  of  white  wine  (Chablis  is  best) 

3  tablespoons  butter 

Va  lb.  Mozzarella  cheese,  coarsely  grated 

Vi  teaspoon  salt 

V4  teaspoon  pepper 

1  tablespoon  Parsley  Flakes 

Directions:      Clean  and  drain  scallops. 

Melt  butter  in  baking  dish  or  pan  at  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture, on  stove.  Add  scallops,  salt,  pepper,  and  parsley  and 
saute  for  3  to  5  minutes. 

Remove  from  heat  and  stir  in  wine.  Sprinkle  cheese  over 
the  top  of  the  mixture. 

Put  dish  in  300  degree  oven  for  about  twenty  minutes  or 
until  bubbly. 

Turn  oven  on  to  broil  for  one  to  two  minutes  to  brown 
the  cheese. 


Serve  hot. 
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PISTO 

(Serving  for  4—6) 

by  Raymond  Peloquin 

Ingredients:     2  medium  size  zucchini,  scmbbed  and  cut  into  Vz  inch 
cubes 
3  cups  onions,  coarsely  chopped 
2  large  green  peppers,  deribbed,  seeded  and  chopped 
2  teaspoons  salt 
1  tablespoon  parsley 
1  tablespoon  Italian  seasoning 

1  small  can  tomato  paste 

2  eggs  lightly  beaten 

Directions:       In  heavy  1  2  inch  frying  pan  or  4  quart  pan  heat  oil  on  high 

for  1  —2  minutes.  Q 

8 

Add    zucchini,   onions,  green  peppers,  Italian  seasoning,  S 

and  parsley.  Cover  pan  and  simmer  for  40  minutes.  Occa-  S 

sionally  lift  cover  and  stir.  S 

Add  can  of  tomato  paste  to  cooked  mixture.  Cook  for  15  b 

minutes  with  cover  off.  During  this  period  you  should  try  0 

to  mash  the  mixture  against  the  sides  of  the  pan  with  a  8 

large  spoon.  X 

o 


Just  before  you  are  ready  to  serve  mixture,  stir  in  eggs  and 
cook  at  low  heat  for  two  to  three  minutes.  Continue 
stirring  during  this  time.  Serve  hot. 

Pisto  can  also  be  refrigerated  and  served  cold  as  a  spread 
on  crackers. 


SYRIAN  BIKLAWA 

by  Tammy  Dillon 

(Fine  paper  thin  pastry  layers  stuffed  with  pistachios  and  wahiiits) 

Ingredients:     1  lb.  Biklawa  dougli  (can  be  bought  prepared  in  many  large 
grocery  stores-generally  found  spelled  Baklava) 
%  lb.  butter,  melted  (no  substitutes) 
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Filling:  1  lb.  walnuts  and  pistachios,  ground 

1  cup  sugar 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1  tablespoon  rosewater 

Syrup:  1  Vi  cups  water 

3  cups  sugar 

Wi  teaspoons  lemon  juice 
Wi  tablespoons  rosewater 

Directions:  Grease  a  1  2"  x  1  5"  tray  and  set  aside.  Boil  water  and  sugar 
until  syrup  texture  results.  Add  lemon  juice  and  rosewater 
flavoring.  Set  aside.  Carefully  separate  dough  and  lay 
across  buttered  pan.  Brush  each  layer  with  melted  butter. 
Lay  enough  to  use  up  Vi  of  dough  ('/z  of  dough  will  be 
approximately  twenty  layers).  If  the  dough  breaks,  patch 
it  and  brush  it  with  butter.  In  a  bowl  mix  walnuts,  pista- 
chios, sugar,  cinnamon  and  rosewater.  Mix  well  and  evenly 
distribute  across  dough.  Finish  laying  the  second  half  of 
the  dough,  being  careful  to  brush  each  layer  with  melted 
butter.  Take  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  into  two-inch  squares 
or  diamond  shaped  pieces.  Bake  40  minutes  or  until  golden 
brown  and  crisp  at  400  degrees  (if  a  glass  dish  is  used  lower 
the  temperature  to  350-375  degrees).  Remove  when  brown 
and  pour  syrup  over  tray  while  hot.  Set  aside  and  cool,  or 
serve  hot. 

Make  a  tray  and  send  it  as  a  gift.  If  properly  glazed, 
Biklawa  will  retain  its  flavor  indefinitely,  especially  if 
frozen. 


IRISH   SODA   BREAD 


by  Tammy  Dillon 

Ingredients:     1  cup  unbleaclied  all-puniose  white  tlour 

1  cup  stoneground  (fine)  whole  wheat  Hour 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 

Vi  teaspoon  baking  soda 

Vi  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 

1  Va  teaspoon  sugar 

1  tablespoon  caraway  seeds 

•Va  cup  huttennilk 
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Directions:  In  a  bowl  stir  together  the  Hours,  leavenings,  salt,  sugar 
and  caraway  seeds.  Make  a  well  in  the  center  and  pour  the 
buttermilk  into  it;  mix  well.  Knead  about  a  dozen  times  in 
the  bowl;  if  too  dry  to  shape  into  a  ball,  work  in  a  little 
more  buttemiilk-I  find  an  extra  tablespoon  is  usually 
needed.  On  a  greased  cookie  sheet  flatten  the  ball  to  a  7- 
inch-wide  round.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  an  X  about  Vi  inch 
deep  through  the  center  and  to  the  edges.  Bake  in  a 
preheated  400-degree  oven  until  browned-50  minutes. 
Serve  this  deliciously  cnisty  loaf  warm  or  cold  with  lots  of 
butter. 


toooooooooooosooBooososocoeooeooc* 


MONITOR  MINIATURES  O  O  O  O  O  O 

OArt  Exhibition: 

Martha  Cowden  is  a  member  of  our  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  Chapter.  In  mid-October  we 
received  the  following  announcement: 

"You  are  invited  to  attend  an  EXHIBI- 
TION— Martha  Cowden — Fibert  Artist: 
Knotting,  Spinning,  Weaving  and  Basket- 
ry. Showing  at  the  Headquarters  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  The  Exhibi- 
tion will  be  open  from  October  18 
through  November  10,  1983.  Weekdays  9 
a.m.  to  5:3  0  pjn.  Reception  October  18, 
1983,  6  pjn.  to  8  pjn." 

Our  congratulations  to  Martha  for  this 
recognition. 

OTo  Wave  Their  Canes : 

The  September,  19  83,  Newsletter  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Vir- 
ginia, reports  as  follows: 

"On  Saturday,  July  3  0,  1983,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  of  Virginia  met  at  the  home 
of  Jimmy  and  Gwen  Nelson  in  Richmond. 
Our   proposed    state    legislation    to    elim- 


inate outdated  provisions  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Code  requiring  blind  persons  to 
wave  their  canes  over  their  heads  at 
intersections,  as  well  as  our  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  gain  wider  acceptance 
of  the  Virginia  non-drivers'  identifica- 
tion card,  were  both  discussed.  There 
will  be  an  effort  to  secure  introduction 
and  enactment  of  these  bills  in  the  next 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Legis- 
lative Committee  Chairman  Jerry  Yeager 
is  in  charge  of  these  efforts." 

OPotomac  Chapter: 

Jerry  Yeager,  the  President  of  the 
Potomac  Chapter  of  the  NFB  of  Virginia, 
writes: 

"The  decade  of  the  baby  continues  in 
Northern     Virginia.  Ruth     Sager,     the 

Chairman  of  our  Transportation  Commit- 
tee, gave  birth  to  a  fine  baby  girl, 
Sarah  Joy,  on  June  21st.  This  is  the 
second  child  for  Ruth  and  her  husband, 
PhU.  Sarah  weighed  nine  pounds  eight 
ounces  at  birth,  and  she  and  her  mother 
are  doing  fine. 

"In  the  humor  department:  Gerri  Burke 
reports  that  she  is  having  great  success 
with     the    Seafood   Diet.       Whenever    she 
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sees  food,  she  eats  it." 

OCompuserve: 

We  have  been  asked  to  run  the  follow- 
ing announcement  in  the  Monitoc 

"Now  available  on  cassette  tape:  The 
complete  start-up  kit  you  receive  when 
you  join  the  CompuServe  Information  Sys- 
tem. Included  are  phone  numbers  and 
helpful  hints  to  get  around  the  system. 
Write  to  me  for  number  of  tapes  and 
cost:  Mr.  Tandy  Way,  8909  Peppermill 
Court,  Tampa,  Florida  33614  ;  phone  even- 
ings and  weekends:    813-885-7182." 

ORaincoats  for  Dogs: 
Cherie  Heppe  of  Connecticut  writes: 
"Linda  Sylvester,  3  7  Boulanger  Avenue, 
West  Hartford,  CT  (203)  523-1940,  offers 
a  special  service  to  persons  with  dog 
guides.  She  sews  raincoats  on  a  horse 
blanket  design,  for  use  under  the  har- 
ness in  wet  or  snowy  weather.  The  rain- 
coat is  grey  with  black  edging  and 
straps  and  connects  under  the  dog's  body 
with  two  adjustable  straps.  The  rain- 
coat is  washable,  does  not  detract  from 
the  working  appearance  or  function  of 
the  dog,  but  does  keep  dog  and  owner 
dry.  (This  assumes  the  owner  also  wears 
rain  gear.)  Also,  dogs  may  exude  an 
unpleasant  odor  when  wet  or  may  shake 
wet  coats  to  rid  themselves  of  moisture 
upon  entering  a  dry  building.  The  rain- 
coat greatly  reduces  these  occurrences. 
Raincoats  are  made  individually.  Mea- 
sure dog  from  base  of  dog's  tail  to  col- 
lar; from  just  behind  one  shoulder  to 
just  behind  the  other  shoulder,  as  if 
for  harness  breast  strap;  and  girth 
around  dog's  body  just  behind  the  front 
legs.  The  price  is  ^10.00,  not  includ- 
ing shipping.  Linda  does  not  read 
Braille,    so    ink    print    or    cassette    com- 


munication would  be  most  appreciated. 
She  is  prompt,  and  her  work  is  of  high 
quality." 

OBlind  Convene,  Governor  Proclaims: 

The  convention  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  of  Nebraska  was  held 
October  14  -  16,  1983.  Dave  Robinson, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Radio  Reading 
Services  in  Omaha,  was  elected  state 
Treasurer.  No  other  changes  were  made 
on  the  board.  During  the  convention  a 
proclamation  from  Governor  Robert  Kerrey 
was  read  naming  October,  19  83,  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  Month  in  Nebras- 
ka. Joyce  Scanlan  represented  the  Na- 
tional Office  of  the  Federation,  and 
from  all  accounts  it  was  an  excellent 
convention. 

OGovernor  Issues  Proclamation: 

Governor  John  Spellman  (Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  State  of  Washington)  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  October  15, 
19  83,  White  Cane  Safety  Day  in  the 
state.  In  the  proclamation  he  gave  re- 
cognition to  the  National  Federation  of 
die  Blind. 

OMayor  Supports  Federation: 

Under  date  of  October  3,  1983,  Gary 
Mackenstadt,  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Wash- 
ington, wrote  to  President  Jernigan  as 
follows: 

"For  your  information,  I'm  enclosing  a 
proclamation  issued  by  Mayor  Charles 
Royer  of  Seattle,  proclaming  the  month 
of  October  as  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  Month.  Mayor  Royer  has  proven  to 
be  a  good  friend  of  the  Federation. 
This  is  the  third  proclamation  which  he 
has  issued  on  our  behalf.  Last  year  and 
the  year  before,  he  supported  our  annual 
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walk-a-thon  with  proclamations.  In  ad- 
dition, both  this  year  and  last  year, 
the  Mayor  has  donated  a  lunch  for  two 
with  the  Mayor  to  be  auctioned  at  out 
annual  auction.  I  can  assure  you  that 
this  is  a  very  popular  item  at  the  auc- 
tion. 

"In  general  everything  is  going  well. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  a  good  conven- 
tion. Our  JOB  Seminar,  which  took  place 
on  September  24,  1983,  in  Vancouver,  was 
an  overwhelming  success.  Our  move-a- 
thon,  which  took  place  this  past  Satur- 
day, went  well." 

OFree  Bibles: 

Free  Braille  Bibles  can  be  had  by  any- 
one by  simply  writing  to  Charles  Biebl 
at  6910  Bank  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
2122  4.  It  is  the  King  James  version  in 
Grade  2  English  Braille.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  in  four  volumes,  and  the  Old  is 
in  fourteen.  Braille  and  cassette  re- 
quests are  preferred,  but  none  will  be 
refused  if  he  or  she  cannot  write  in 
Braille  or  on  cassette. 

ONew  Chapter: 

Karen  Mayry,  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  South  Dakota, 
reports  as  follows: 

"Theresa  Hartinger  from  Mobridge  has 
been  a  long-time  reader  of  the  Braille 
Monitor  and  a  member  of  the  NFB  for  two 
years.  She  has  attended  two  state  con- 
ventions. Because  of  her  interest  and 
determination  a  chapter  was  born  in  Mo- 
bridge on  September  9th,  1983.  The  fol- 
lowing members  were  elected  as  officers: 
Theresa  Hartinger,  President;  Joseph 
Erck,  Vice  President;  and  Emma  Stangle, 
Secretary-Treasurer.  The  members  have 
met  once  since  then  and  are  recruiting 
more     individuals.        Also,     they     plan    a 


bake  sale  to  celebrate  White  Cane  Day 
and  will  ask  their  Mayor  to  proclaim 
October  15th  as  White  Cane  Day." 

ONew  Chapter  Formed: 

On  Saturday,  August  17,  19  83,  a  new 
chapter  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Indiana  was  organized.  It 
was  the  Terre  Haute  Chapter.  The  fol- 
lowing people  were  elected  to  office: 
Ronald  Matias,  President;  Lewis  Hcrron, 
Vice  President;  Mary  Richardson,  Secre- 
tary;  and  Fleeta  Zanandrea,  Treasurer. 

OJury  Bill  Passes: 

The  following  item  is  taken  from  The 
Month's  NewSy  the  official  publication 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Illinois: 

"Representative  John  Cullerton  (Demo- 
crat-Chicago) and  Judy  BaarTopinka  (Re- 
publican-Berwyn)  were  co-sponsors  of  HB 
25,    the    jury    bill.      Representative   Cul- 
lerton   was    able    to    attend    this    year's 
NFBI  convention.   Among  his  remarks  were 
these:      'The  only  obligation   imposed  by 
the    U.S.    Constitution     on     its     citizens 
is,    not    to   pay    taxes,   not    to    serve    in 
the  military,   but   to   serve  on   jury   duty. 
I  was  amazed   that  blind  people  and  deaf 
people  were    technically    eliminated    from 
jury    duty.'      Cullerton   noted    that   there 
are  groups   that  try   to  convince   legisla- 
tors   that   they   shouldn't   serve   jury   du- 
ty.     He   pointed   out   that    the   bill   does 
not   guarantee    that   blind   or  deaf  people 
will     serve     on     juries;      it    assures     the 
opportunity,      'lawyers      still     have      the 
right    to    choose    and    challenge    people,' 
Cullerton      said.         Governor     Thompson 
signed     the    jury    bill    into    law    at    5:15 
pjn.,    Friday,     September     16,     but    only 
after   some  prodding  on  the  part  of  Cul- 
lerton.      'It    is    not    the  most    significant 
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bill  in  the  session,  not  the  most  sig- 
nificant bill  in  your  minds;  however,  it 
is  symbolic.  It  starts  to  open  some 
people's  minds...!  think  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  it's  a  good  omen  for  the 
other  issues  which  are  perhaps  more  im- 
portant to  you,'  Cullerton  said." 

ON^sit  National  Center: 

On  Saturday,  September  17,  1983,  more 
than  forty  members  of  the  NFB  of  New 
Jersey  came  to  the  National  Center  for 
the  Blind  in  Baltimore.  Edward  Cook, 
Treasurer  of  the  NFB  of  Northern  New 
Jersey,  organized  the  trip.  Jim  Sofka, 
NFB  of  New  Jersey  President,  spoke  for 
the  group  in  presenting  a  donation  to 
the  National  Office.  Former  New  Jcr- 
seyan,  Sharon  Kelly,  who  is  now  Sharon 
Kelly  Maneki  and  who  lives  in  Maryland, 
came  to  the  Center  to  spend  the  day  with 
the  group.  There  was  a  thorough  tour  of 
the  facilities;  questions  and  discussion 
occ\jrred;  and  an  excellent  lunch  was 
served.  The  New  Jerseyans  boarded  the 
bus  for  home  late  in  the  afternoon. 

OAlaska  Convention: 

The  Anchorage  International  Airport 
Inn  was  the  site  of  the  Fifth  Annual  NFB 
of  Alaska  state  convention  the  weekend 
of  September  9-11.  The  convention 
(which  featured  James  Omvig,  the  nation- 
al representative,  as  keynote  speaker) 
was  well  attended.  U.S.  Senator  Ted 
Stevens  made  a  presentation.  At  the 
banquet  Ronda  Roberts,  representing  Gov- 
ernor Bill  Sheffield,  read  his  proclama- 
tion declaring  September  to  be  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  Month  in  Alaska. 
Three  Alaska  state  legislators  also 
spoke  at  the  banquet.  Officers  elected 
were:  Sandy      Sanderson,      President; 

E)arrel  Nather,   First  Vice  President;    Don 


Lutz,  Second  Vice  President;  and  Wanda 
Issel,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Pascal  Lam- 
bert was  elected  to  serve  a  three-year 
term  on  the  board;  Richard  Gardenhire 
will  continue  serving  for  two  years;  and 
Kay  Porth  for  one. 

OKentucky  Convention: 

The  NFB  of  Kentucky  held  its  annual 
state  convention  on  September  9-11, 
1983,  in  Covington,  Kentucky.  Officers 
elected  were:  President,  Betty  Niceley; 
First  Vice  President,  T.V.  Cranmer;  Sec- 
ond Vice  President,  John  Steele;  Third 
Vice  President;  Robert  Page;  Recording 
Secretary,  Charles  Link;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Mary  Beaven;  Treasurer, 
Dennis  Franklin;  and  Chaplain,  Orville 
Phillips. 

We  were  pleased  to  have  visitors  from 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  and  West  Virginia. 

Seven  resolutions  were  passed  dealing 
with  such  topics  as  availability  of 
Braille,  the  teaching  of  Braille  to 
blind  children,  insurance  for  blind  au- 
tomobile owners,  an  additional  counselor 
for  Northern  Kentucky,  the  condemnation 
of  the  fundraising  practices  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  a 
more  favorable  split  of  the  budget  with- 
in the  Department  for  the  Blind  with 
regard  to  the  vendors,  and  finally,  a 
resolution  commending  Congressman 
William  Natcher  for  his  efforts  in  leg- 
islation for  the  blind. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  19  84  state 
convention  in  Louisville  the  second 
weekend  after  Labor  Day. 

Awards  were  presented  to  members  Russ 
Sanford  for  his  legislative  efforts  and 
to  Margaret  Yancey  for  service  to  her 
local  chapter.  The  Henderson  Chapter 
was     cited     as     the    outstanding    chapter. 
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It  was  announced  that  Orville  Phillips 
from  the  Henderson  Chapter  was  awarded 
an  honorary  doctorate  degree  during  the 
past  sununer  by  the  Kentucky  Mountain 
Baptist  College  for  his  work  in  the  pro- 
moting of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

We  were  honored  to  have  with  us  Jim 
Gashel  as  the  national  representative. 

We  will  be  looking  forward  to  seeing 
Federationists  from  all  over  the  country 
in  19  85  at  the  National  Convention  to  be 
held  in  Louisville. 

OGovernor  of  New  York  Issues  Proclama- 
tion: 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
EXECUTIVE  CHAMBER 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  New  York  State  has  established  itself 
as  a  prime  mover  in  promoting  independ- 
ence and  pride  among  persons  who  are 
blind.  New  York  members  have  been  par- 
ticipants in  the  50,000  strong  nation- 
wide network  of  individuals  striving  to 
secure  equal  rights  and  opportunities 
for  visually  impaired  persons  in  all 
spheres  of  political,  cultural,  social, 
economic  and  religious  life. 

The  New  York  Affiliate,  now  in  its 
twenty -seventh  year,  was  instrumental  in 
gaining  passage  of  legislation  in  19  74 
that  amended  the  State's  Human  Rights 
Law  to  extend  its  provisions  to  persons 
with  disabilities. 

Members  continue  to  captivate  state- 
wide attention  and  support  of  their  en- 
deavors to  gain  legislation  and  to  nur- 
ture the  type  of  attitudinal  awareness 
required  for  blind  persons  to  interact 
as  fully  integrated,  contributing  and 
responsible  members  of  the  State's  com- 
munities. 


As  thousands  of  bHnd  persons  who  ac- 
tively participate  in  various  walks  of 
life  can  attest,  blindness  need  not  be  a 
deterrent  to  personal  growth  and 
achievement.  People  who  are  blind  have 
made  invaluable  contributions  to  the 
diversity  and  viability  of  New  York 
State.  They  have  enriched,  in  meaning- 
ful ways,  the  qiwlity  of  life  shared  by 
all  New  Yorkers. 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  New  York  State's  ongoing  commitment 
to  inspire  individuals  who  are  blind  to 
seek  and  secure  their  rightful  place 
within  society  warrants  our  recognition 
and  support. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Mario  M.  Cuomo, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  October, 
1983,  as 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
Month 

in  New  York  State. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Privy  Seal 
of  the  State  at  the  Capitol  in  the  City 
of  Albany  this  twenty-seventh  day  of 
September  in  the  year  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-three. 

MARIOM.  CUOMO,  GOVERNOR 

MICHAEL  J.  DEL  GUIDICE 
SECRETARY  TO  THE  GOVERNOR 

OGovernor  of  Massachusetts  Issues  Proc- 
lamation: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

By  His  Excellence 

Michael  S.  Dukakis,  Governor 

A  Proclamation 

1983 
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Whereas,  through  the  years,  many  or- 
ganizations have  developed  programs  to 
promote  self-sufficiency  and  pride  among 
blind  persons.  The  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  has  long  been  committed  to 
this  concern.  Today  the  federation  is 
represented  by  fifty  thousand  members 
nationwide  who  continue  to  work  to  se- 
cure equal  rights  and  opportunities  for 
the  blind;   and 

Whereas,  the  Massachusetts  affiliate, 
now  in  its  forty-third  year,  stands  in 
the  forefront  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  blind  people.  Its  members  offer 
service,  such  as  counseling,  to  newly 
blinded  persons,  self  rehabilitation, 
and  public  education;   and 

Whereas,  in  an  effort  to  aid  in  the 
self-sufficiency  of  the  blind,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Massa- 
chusetts helps  to  obtain  employment 
through  its  Job  Opportunities  for  the 
Blind  program;   and 

Whereas,  in  addition,  the  federation 
is  an  advocate  for  equal  rights  for  the 
blind  under  state  law.  The  rights  of 
employment,  to  rent  or  purchase  housing, 
to  travel  on  public  thoroughfares  and 
public  conveyances,  and  to  obtain  access 
to  public  places.  Included  in  this  re- 
cord of  accomplishments  is  the  important 
role  the  federation  played  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  White  Cane  Law,  which  was 
passed  in  1949  and  revised  in  19  72.  In 
19  80  the  blind  jurors  law  and  in  19  81 
the  law  prohibiting  discrimination  in 
the  sale  of  insurance  to  blind  persons 
were  also  passed;   and 

Whereas,  in  tribute  to  the  dedicated 
membership  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Massachusetts  and  in  recog- 
nition of  their  vital  and  worthwhile 
work; 

Now,  Therefore,   I,  Michael  S.  Dukakis, 


Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, do  hereby  proclaim  the  month 
of  October,  1983,  as 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
Month 

and  urge  all  citizens  and  employers  in 
the  state  to  support  the  work  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

Given  at  the  Executive  Chamber  in  Bos- 
ton, this  twenty-nineth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  two 
hundred  and  seventh. 

Michael  S.  Dukakis 
GOVERNOR 

Michael  Joseph  Connolly 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

OCentral  Minnesota  Chapter: 

Andy  Vadtn,  President  of  the  Central 
Minnesota  Chapter,  writes: 

"First  of  all  I  have  to  report  the 
death  of  one  of  our  outstanding  members, 
Mr.  Leon  Jungles,  who  joined  our  chapter 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  He  was  an  active 
member  in  our  chapter  running  a  very 
successful  fundraiser  the  past  year  and 
started  to  work  on  our  legislative  mat- 
ters. He  was  elected  First  \^ce  Presi- 
dent of  our  chapter  at  our  October  meet- 
ing. Leon  died  of  an  apparent  heart 
attack  on  Sunday,  October  16th. 

"Here  is  a  list  of  our  newly  elected 
officers:  Andy  \^den.  President,  Waite 
Park;  Gayel  Gruber,  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent, St.  Cloud;  Marrie  Magnuson,  Secre- 
tary, St.  Cloud;  and  Marilyn  Guenther, 
Treasurer,   Paynesville.      A   special    elec- 
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tion    to    replace   Leon    Jungles  will    take 
place  at  our  November  meeting. 

"A  belated  wedding  announcement:  Kar- 
leen  Gohman  of  Sauk  Rapids  and  Milton 
Malmanger  of  St.  Cloud  were  married  on 
June  25th  of  this  year.  Both  are  chap- 
ter members  and  live  in  St.  Cloud." 

ONeeded: 

We  have  been  asked  to  run  the  follow- 
ing announcement: 

Would  like  to  be  notified  if  anyone  is 
interested  in  selling  a  CCTV  which  they 
are  no  longer  using  or  have  information 
regarding  a  used  CCTV  for  sale.  Please 
contact  Mary  Sonksen,  P.O.  Box  85  51, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  52408;  telephone: 
(319)  363-0078. 

ONew  York  Convention: 

The  convention  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  of  New  York  was  held 
October  7  -  10,  1983,  in  Poughkeepsie. 
The  following  people  were  elected  to 
office:  David  Stayer,  President;  Ster- 
ling France,  First  Vice  President;  Ellen 
Robertson,  Second  Vice  President;  Dan 
Lazich,  Secretary;  and  Joseph  Varghese, 
Treasurer.  Over  ^2,000  was  raised  at 
the  banquet,  and  the  spirit  throughout 
the  entire  convention  was  upbeat  and 
enthusiastic. 

OGovernors  Issue  Proclamations: 


As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  we  have 
learned  that  the  Governors  of  New  Mexico 
and  California  issued  proclamations  de- 
claring October  15  White  Cane  Safety 
Day.  Each  Governor  mentioned  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  by  name 
and  asked  the  public  to  support  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federation.  Each  proc- 
lamation stresses  the  centrality  of  the 
Federation  in  making  life  better  for  the 
blind. 

OMickey  Fedor  Dies: 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 
Mickey  Fedor  in  mid-October.  Mickey  was 
an  employee  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  a 
staunch  Federationist.  He  had  been 
working  in  Ecuador  to  develop  programs 
for  the  blind.  Federationists  will  re- 
member that  he  attended  this  summer's 
convention  in  Kansas  City.  Under  date 
of  October  17,  19  83,  President  Jernigan 
received         the        following        telegram: 

"I  would  like  to  express  to  you  our 
deepest  sympathy  and  sincere  regret  over 
the  death  of  Michael  Fedor,  great  friend 
and  benefactor  of  all  blind  people  of 
Ecuador  and  devoted  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind. 

"Sincerely,  Ernesto  Delgado,  Coordina- 
tor, National  Institute  of  the  Child  and 
Family" 
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